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NEW INNOVATIONS AND BEST PRACTICES 
UNDER THE WORKFORCE INVESTMENT ACT 



Friday, May 29, 2009 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Higher Education, 
Lifelong Learning, and Competitiveness, 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Washington, DC 



The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a.m. at the 
Nevada State College, Dawson Building, 1021 East Paradise Hills 
Drive, Henderson, Nevada, Hon. Ruben Hinojosa [Chairman of the 
Subcommittee] presiding. 

Members Present: Representatives Hinojosa and Titus. 

Staff Present: Paulette M. Acevedo; Ricardo Martinez, Policy Ad- 
visor. 

Chairman Hinojosa. A quorum is present. The hearing of the 
Subcommittee on Higher Education will come to order. 

Pursuant to the committee rules, any member may submit an 
opening statement in writing which will be made part of the per- 
manent record. 

I now recognize myself, followed by my colleague, who will make 
opening statements. Without objection, all members will have 14 
days to submit additional materials or questions for the hearing 
record. I would like to make my statement and then make some 
privileged statements. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. RUBEN HINOJOSA, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Chairman Hinojosa. Good morning. Welcome to the Higher Edu- 
cation Lifelong Learning and Competitiveness Subcommittee’s fifth 
hearing, in preparation for the reauthorization of the Workforce In- 
vestment Act, known as WIA. 

This is also our second field hearing for the 111th Congress and 
I would like to personally thank Congresswoman Dina Titus and 
the Nevada State College for hosting us. 

These hearings are of critical importance. The last time we reau- 
thorized the Workforce Investment Act was in 1998. The Workforce 
Investment Act was designed to streamline and coordinate our job 
training programs. It was supposed to provide a one stop system 
of workforce development that would serve workers and employers 
alike. 
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After 11 years the system is long overdue for an upgrade. Time 
is of the essence. Last month our economy shed another 539,000 
jobs, bringing the total to 5.7 million jobs lost since the beginning 
of the rescission in December 2007. 

Never in my lifetime have we needed a workforce investment 
system to deliver more for our economy than right now. 

We have taken bold and swift action with the passage of the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act, which will infuse ap- 
proximately four billion — yes, B as in boy — $4 billion into our work- 
force investment systems. It is imperative that our workforce in- 
vestment system be up to the challenge. 

We have much to learn from Nevada. As one of the fastest grow- 
ing regions in the entire country, Nevada has seen its demand for 
many adult services, such as English as a second language and job 
training, skyrocket. As one of the hardest hit by the foreclosure cri- 
sis, Nevada is on the front lines of the economic crisis. 

Today we will hear from experts on the ground. These are the 
people who are working to reconnect disconnected youth, who are 
preparing individuals for green jobs, who are addressing our work- 
force needs in high growth areas, such as health care, and who are 
insuring that individuals with disabilities are getting the voca- 
tional and rehabilitative support they need to work and live inde- 
pendently. 

I would like to thank our witnesses today for joining us, and for 
the work you do every day to strengthen our workforce. It is in- 
valuable for our subcommittee to have the opportunity to get out- 
side of Washington, D.C. and visit the communities that our federal 
policy and programs are intended to serve. 

Thank you to the hosts for having us and thank you for your tes- 
timony to the witnesses. 

I would like to yield to my good friend, a valuable member of the 
subcommittee, Congresswoman Dina Titus, for an opening state- 
ment. 

[The statement of Mr. Hinojosa follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Ruben Hinojosa, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Higher Education, Lifelong Learning and Competitiveness 

Good Morning. Welcome to the Higher Education, Lifelong Learning, and Com- 
petitiveness Subcommittee’s fifth hearing in preparation for the reauthorization of 
the Workforce Investment Act. This is also our second field hearing for the 111th 
Congress, and I would like to personally thank Congresswoman Dina Titus and the 
Nevada State College for hosting us. 

These hearings are of critical importance. The last time we reauthorized the 
Workforce Investment Act was in 1998. 

The Workforce Investment Act was designed to streamline and coordinate our job 
training programs. It was supposed to provide a one-stop system of workforce devel- 
opment that would serve workers and employers alike. 

After 11 years, the system is long overdue for an upgrade, and time is of the es- 
sence. Last month, our economy shed another 539,000 jobs, bringing the total to 5.7 
million jobs lost since the beginning of the recession in December 2007. Never in 
my lifetime, have we needed our workforce investment system to deliver more for 
our economy than right now. 

We have taken bold and swift action with the passage of the American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act, which will infuse approximately $4 billion into our workforce 
investment system. It is imperative that our workforce investment system be up to 
the challenge. 

We have much to learn from Nevada. As one of the fastest growing regions in the 
country, Nevada has seen its demand for many adult services, such as English as 
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a Second language and job training, skyrocket. As one of the hardest hit by the fore- 
closure crisis, Nevada is on the frontlines of the economic crisis. 

Today, we will hear from experts on the ground. These are the people who are 
working to re-connect disconnected youth, who preparing individuals for green jobs, 
who are addressing our workforce needs in high growth areas such as health care, 
and who are ensuring that individuals with disabilities are getting the vocational 
and rehabilitative support they need to work and live independently. 

I would like to thank our witnesses today for joining us and for the work you do 
every day to strengthen our workforce. It is invaluable for our Subcommittee to 
have the opportunity to get outside of Washington and visit the communities that 
our federal policies and programs are intended to serve. 

Thank you for hosting us and thank you for your testimony. 

I would now like to yield to my good friend, a valuable new member of the Sub- 
committee, Rep. Dina Titus, for an opening statement. 



STATE OF THE HON. DINA TITUS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 

Ms. Titus. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for calling 
for today’s Congressional hearing to look at innovations and best 
practices for the renewal of the Workforce Investment Act. It is an 
honor to have the committee meet here at Nevada State College in 
District Three, that I represent, especially on a topic that is so crit- 
ical to Nevada. 

Since the economic recession began in December of 2007 Nevada 
has endured a number of foreclosures. This district is one of the 
highest in the country for foreclosures, and the unemployment rate 
has soared to the highest that it’s been in 25 years. 

This Congress inherited a deep economic crisis that will not turn 
around overnight. But I’m proud of the fact that as the Chairman 
pointed out, we have taken some dramatic steps to put our nation 
on the path to recovery, when we passed the stimulus package that 
will save or create millions of jobs, including 34,000 here in Ne- 
vada. 

Now recent statistics show a glimmer of hope that perhaps we’ve 
at least reached the bottom of this recession, but we know that our 
work is far from over. Creating more jobs in Southern Nevada re- 
mains one of my top priorities and I know that Congress must take 
bold action to help put Americans and Nevadans back to work. 

That’s why I’m really encouraged by the enthusiasm of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee with the emphasis that the Chairman 
has put on the hearings and reauthorization of the Workforce In- 
vestment Act. 

It is a very important part of our efforts to fix the economy and 
I stand committed to working with the Chairman and across the 
aisle to have a spirit of bipartisanship as we move forward in this 
with this new legislation. 

The WIA, or Workforce Investment Act, is designed to coordinate 
and consolidate and improve employment and training and literacy 
and just opportunities for the future, and that’s why it is so critical 
that we move forward with this today. And I think our panel re- 
flects just a wide sweep of the kinds of things that can be included 
as we look at restructuring this act. 

We’re going to hear about training for health care professionals, 
youth activities, so we don’t lose those young people, vocational re- 
habilitation and placement for individuals with disabilities, whom 
I’ve worked with a long time in the Legislature, and of course 
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green jobs. That is the new economy, the economy of the future, 
and Nevada needs to be ready to harness it. 

So I want to thank all of you who have come out to attend today, 
this important hearing. It’s an honor to represent you and have you 
here. 

I also want to point out that unlike many legislative hearings 
where they take public comment, we in our Congressional hearings, 
we’re not able to take public comment. But for us to be successful 
as we move forward, we need to hear from all of you who are in 
this room, and that would include a broad range of voices and ideas 
in addition to those who are the official witnesses. 

So, although you can’t provide public comment here, I would 
greatly appreciate it if you would submit your comments for the 
record, and we can put them in the record, and you can send them 
to me. There are several ways that you can do that, either with the 
form you find on the back of the room to submit notes, anything 
you want to submit, or you can do it on the website. And so I thank 
you for that feedback. 

Also, thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for bringing your com- 
mittee to Las Vegas. This is a very important topic for Southern 
Nevada, and we are looking forward to sharing some of the things 
that are going on here with you. 

So thank you very much, and I look forward to an insightful and 
thought provoking hearing today. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Thank you. It is a pleasure to work with 
Dina. As Congresswoman of this area she is your voice, she is your 
representative, and works hard. I’m delighted to have her on my 
subcommittee because she is not afraid of hard work, long hours, 
and the horrible trip back and forth every week or every two weeks 
from Washington to her home district. 

So I thank you and I look forward to this hearing. You should 
know that after five Congressional hearings, one in Albany, New 
York, and the others in Washington, D.C., and today here in Ne- 
vada, we believe that we are gathering information that is very 
necessary for us to be able to start writing the legislation and hope- 
fully be able to debate in our committee in July, be able to take 
it to the House floor and debate among the 435 members that com- 
pose the U.S. Congress. 

I can say that we have heard from witnesses through previous 
hearings that have given us hope that in this rewrite of the reau- 
thorization of WIA that we will be able to find the way in which 
to restructure workforce development boards so that the greater 
amount of money will be going towards training students, young, 
middle-aged, and senior adults. 

The reason is that at least the last 11 years we found that there 
wasn’t enough regulation to try to hold the amount of money that 
was being given to the subcontractors in profits and the cost of op- 
erating so many offices and centers that were being utilized so that 
40 percent or less of the money coming from Washington went to- 
wards training students. 

We want to turn that around. We would like to see 60 percent 
or more of the federal money going towards training and the bal- 
ance for what I mentioned earlier. 
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Having said that, I am proud to be in my 13th year in Congress 
serving on this committee, and Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Higher Education, which I think is this campus here is a good ex- 
ample of what I fight for. 

We know that the average lifetime earnings of a student who 
graduates from high school is $500,000. But those who graduate 
from college can expect a lifetime income of $1 million. So that 
would certainly improve the quality of life for their families, the re- 
gion that they live in, and certainly paying taxes to help us with 
what is required and that is infrastructure, to be able to keep ex- 
panding. 

You are the envy of many states as one of the fastest growing 
regions in the country. The area that I represent in deep south 
Texas was trailing just behind you. So it gives me great pleasure 
to come and see it for myself what is it that y’all have done, and 
of course downtown Las Vegas and all the expansion going on there 
is proof of the success that you have had. Only in Dubai, and Abu 
Dhabi and those areas that are rich with oil have we seen some- 
thing that even comes close to what I saw downtown yesterday 
when I came in. 

So today’s hearing is going to be directed at having a trained 
workforce, and I also was delighted to meet so many people prior 
to getting started, and one particular that caught my attention was 
Kenneth LoBene, director for U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development here in this area, and working with the youth 
council. 

I believe that the group that y’all are working with, ages of 15 
to 25, have so much potential. But unfortunately, materials that I 
read indicate that we have a very high dropout rate and are not 
finishing high school, but that’s not just here in Nevada, that’s 
throughout the country. If you were at one of our last hearings, the 
people who testified from Detroit, Michigan told us that there are 
some pockets of 70 percent dropout rate from their high schools. 

That’s why it’s so important that we listen to these witnesses 
and others who are in the audience because I honestly believe that 
there are solutions. 

With a new president with the Obama administration making 
the kind of commitment of $787 billion in the stimulus plan, mon- 
ies that go out throughout the country for so many different ways 
of in which we can create jobs, and infrastructure, I believe there 
is hope. 

The folks that I hear on CNN and other stations on TV tell us 
that there’s reason to believe that we are somewhere close to fin- 
ishing and ending this recession that has been one of the longest 
we’ve had in the last 50 years. 

So we’re going to proceed and I’m going to start by introducing 
the panelists. The first one that I will present is Brian Patchett, 
president and CEO Easter Seals Southern Nevada. 

Our first witness has been an advocate for over 20 years for peo- 
ple with disabilities and improving quality of life and promoting 
independence. He has worked for the Utah Assistive Technology 
program, training people to implement the Americans with Disabil- 
ities Act, which is extremely important to us in our country. 
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Mr. Patchett graduated from Utah State University with degrees 
in political science in 1992, and then went on to study at Syracuse 
University and earned master’s degrees in public administration 
and rehabilitation counseling. 

He is one of 49 million Americans classified as disabled, but this 
has not hindered his education or professional goals. He has 
worked for Eastern Seals in Washington and Arizona and in South- 
ern Nevada, where he has served as the president and CEO since 
2004. 

Mr. Patchett has received many awards in his career and he and 
his wife, Stacy, are the proud parents of six children, and we are 
very happy to welcome you this morning. 

The next panelist will be Chris Brooks, Director, Bombard Re- 
newable Energy. Mr. Brooks has been a journeyman, wireman in 
the State of Nevada for the past 17 years and is a certified master 
electrician. He is certified by the North American Board of Cer- 
tified Energy Practitioners and also has the state required OSHA 
PV installers license. 

Mr. Brooks is the founding member of Solar Nevada, the local 
chapter of the American Solar Energy Society, where he currently 
serves as their vice president. Mr. Brooks is also been appointed 
to the Nevada Renewable Energy and Energy Efficiency task force. 
Welcome this morning and you have all of our attention regarding 
your certifications. 

The next person, next witness, Ms. Chanda Cook, Nevada Public 
Education Foundation. As director of community initiatives, Ms. 
Cook has taken an active leadership role for the foundation in re- 
ducing high school dropout rates and graduating students that are 
prepared for the workforce and higher education priorities. 

Prior to her current position she spent more than a decade in 
corporate community relations with Nevada Power, focusing on 
programs that supported energy education, as well as math, science 
and technology. 

Ms. Cook has been active on education issues at the local, and 
the state and national levels. Locally she has a long history of in- 
volvement with the Clark County School District, which is the fifth 
largest in the entire nation. 

She also has been appointed by the governor to serve as the par- 
ent representative to the Nevada Commission on Educational Ex- 
cellence and will be sharing her thoughts with us today on Nevada 
youth, as well as sharing her concerns for our youth nationally. 

Ms. Cook has a bachelor of arts degree in social work from the 
University of Nevada Las Vegas, and has continued her education 
with participation in the Harwood Institute for Public Leadership. 
Welcome. 

Next presenter is Ms. Rebecca Metty-Burns. She is the Interim 
Director, Division for Workforce and Economic Development, Col- 
lege of Southern Nevada in Las Vegas. 

Ms. Metty-Burns is responsible for overseeing the industry work- 
force programs in the division, as well as community and personal 
enrichment courses, grant funded GED, and English as a second 
language courses in the prison program. 
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The Division provides industry courses in health care, in manu- 
facturing, in hospitality, and operates an OSHA training institute 
education center. 

Before joining CSN, Ms. Metty-Burns had 16 years experience as 
a human resources leader directing employee training and human 
resources projects. She holds a BA in economics from the Univer- 
sity of Alaska in Anchorage, and she holds an MBA from the Uni- 
versity of Nevada Las Vegas. 

This morning we look forward to her comments regarding the 
training of individuals for the health care industry. Welcome to you 
and all the other witnesses and now we are ready to hear from ev- 
eryone, and we will start with you, Mr. Patchett — excuse me, let 
me take this opportunity to say something about the lights that 
you are going to see operating here in front of you. 

For those of you who have not testified before this subcommittee, 
let me explain our lighting system and the five-minute rule. 

Everyone, including members, is limited to five minutes of pres- 
entation or questioning. The green light is illuminated when you 
begin to speak. When you see the yellow light, it means you have 
one minute remaining. When you see the red light, it means your 
time has expired and you need to try to conclude your testimony. 

Please be certain as you testify to turn on and speak into the 
microphone in front of you so that we can have all of the partici- 
pants and the audience hear you clearly. 

Now we’ll hear from our first witness, Mr. Patchett. 

STATEMENT OF BRIAN PATCHETT, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
EASTER SEALS OF SOUTHERN NEVADA 

Mr. Patchett. Thank you very much, Chairman Hinojosa and 
Congresswoman Titus. It’s a pleasure to be here to speak with you 
this morning and I also want to recognize Erin Fox next to me. Her 
job is to tell me when the lights are properly colored because I 
don’t see the lights from here. 

What I would like to talk about today is people with disabilities 
and employment. I think as we look at the rehabilitation act, which 
is now the fourth, or is also part of the WIA Act that we have, 
there are a couple of things I want to emphasize and that is uni- 
versal design, and I want to talk about transition and I want to 
talk about assistive technology and a couple of things. 

But first I think it’s important to understand, we talk about the 
challenges we have with the economy today. We talk about unem- 
ployment, and Mr. Chairman, you mentioned some of those statis- 
tics and the things that are going on. And it is very concerning and 
even more concerning is the impact on people with disabilities. 

As we think about individuals generally throughout the country 
and here in Nevada we look at roughly 71 percent of people that 
could be employed are employed. When you look at people with dis- 
abilities, that number is 23 percent. 23 percent of individuals with 
disabilities are employed. And when we talk about unemployment 
statistics right now, we talk about roughly nine percent, maybe ten 
percent of people with, in general being unemployed in this eco- 
nomic downturn that we are in. Among people with disabilities who 
are employed, that 23 percent we talked about, we are talking 
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about a number closer to 15 percent, roughly 14.5 percent. Very 
significant. 

So that impact is definitely felt by individuals with disabilities, 
and as you mentioned, I am a person with a disability. I’ve had the 
opportunity to be a person who went through the vocational reha- 
bilitation system, was very much helped through that system. It 
changed my life. I was able to pursue my graduation and I am 
where I am today. 

Unfortunately, many still are not. And I think that’s what the 
key is, as I’m talking, is how we get to that, that issue. 

I also want to recognize a couple people that are here and thank 
them. We have Director Mosley of DETR, which is the Department 
of Employment and Rehabilitation Training. His leadership is 
amazing right now, in trying to change and turn things around in 
Nevada. 

Also Debra Brown, from vocational rehabilitation and so many of 
the staff are there. Things they are doing, especially over the last 
year, have been wonderful and thank you Congresswoman Titus for 
all of the efforts you made over the years and worked at the Legis- 
lature to help persons with disabilities. 

Let’s talk about universal design and I think the easiest way to 
think about this is when you think about a WIA place or a work 
site place for training or for information about jobs. Here we call 
them the Job Connect sites. 

A person goes there to get information about jobs, maybe get 
some training related to jobs, and to find jobs. And I think about, 
we think about that related to people without disabilities or people 
with disabilities, what we need to be able to get to is thinking 
about all people together. 

One of the challenges we have right now is that if a person walks 
into one of these sites and they have a disability, or they come in 
using a wheelchair or whatever, that site may not be accessible to 
them, programatically or also technologically. They may not be able 
to access the computers at that site, they may not be able to — the 
individuals working there may not be able to help them to be able 
to build their resumes to be able to search for jobs. 

We need to start thinking about people with disabilities and peo- 
ple without disabilities together under the Workforce Investment 
Act. In 1973 the Rehabilitation Act was passed. It became part of 
WIA 11 years ago, as has been mentioned. We need to somehow 
figure out how to further blur the lines so that whenever somebody 
needs services for employment, regardless of ability, they can re- 
ceive those services. 

Second, I want to talk about transition services. One of the 
things that makes a significant difference is the kind of services a 
person gets as they are coming through school, are they being pre- 
pared for employment, are they getting adequate career counseling, 
adequate education, adequate job experience. 

One of the challenges we have still within the act is how do we 
get at preparing students, high school students to make that tran- 
sition from school to work. And quite often in both these areas one 
of the challenges is assistive technology. Assistive technology are 
devices that help someone with a disability to be able to get a job 
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or to be able to keep a job. And certainly that becomes a challenge 
as it relates to employment for some of us with disabilities. 

I’d also add that sometimes the 90 days that when someone is 
employed through voc rehab, that that employment, once that per- 
son has been employed for 90 days, the case is closed. 

I argue, I think in my written testimony, and I would argue here 
that that’s not long enough. We need to be able to spend more time 
following up with individuals with disabilities. Maybe it’s six 
months, I don’t know, maybe it’s longer than that. And I’d go ahead 
and close there. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Mr. Patchett, I want to yield an extra 
minute to you to complete your thoughts. 

Mr. Patchett. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 

And yet, as we look at trying to create this system that’s more 
friendly to helping persons with disabilities, and trying to get from 
transition from school to work or through that process, again back 
to the 90 days, that I think about when I got my first job, and even 
when I got this job as CEO, it took a lot longer than 90 days to 
become used to this job. 

We need to be able to follow along, as vocational rehab profes- 
sionals, longer than 90 days. If we can do that, we can guarantee 
employment to last longer. A good percentage of people who become 
employed as persons with disabilities, at 90 days the case is closed. 
A good percentage of those people within 20 days of that 90 days, 
so basically 110 days, then lose that job. So we need to extend that, 
and my recommendation is to go six months and that would 

Chairman Hinojosa. I assure you that your entire record, writ- 
ten record statement, rather your entire statement will be part of 
the record of today’s hearing. 

[The statement of Mr. Patchett follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Brian Patchett, President and CEO, 

Easter Seals of Southern Nevada 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Higher Education, Lifelong 
Learning and Competitiveness, my name is Brian Patchett. I am currently the 
President/CEO of Easter Seals Southern Nevada, a non-profit organization serving 
children and adults with disabilities. I have spent much of my life working with the 
Vocational Rehabilitation system. I was first a client of these services as a young 
man and later a professional in the field of rehabilitation. Today, I would like to 
share with you some of my personal experiences in conjunction with addressing 
some of the key issues that need attention when looking at the reauthorization of 
the Workforce Investment Act (WIA), specifically in the area of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. Within that context I will identify important improvements that can be made 
that will provide greater access to employment for people with disabilities. 

Some of the areas where improvements can be made include: universal design, 
supported employment, school to work transition, and access to assistive technology. 
I would also like to discuss our proposal related to employment opportunity for peo- 
ple with disabilities in the field weatherization and green jobs. 

As I said above, my experience with Voc Rehab has been both as a client and as 
a professional. I became legally blind at age seven when blood vessels burst across 
the macula leaving a residue of scar tissue that impaired my vision. As a child after 
my vision loss, it became very important to me to not be perceived as having a dis- 
ability. I did everything I could to prove I was a typical boy from playing sports in- 
cluding soccer, football and track and field to attending public school with my peers. 
I discovered I could do many things well and also found my limitations. For exam- 
ple, I found I couldn’t play baseball. 

When I turned 18, I had my first experience with Vocational Rehabilitation serv- 
ices. I was asked to sit in a room and put together nuts and bolts. I was then given 
an IQ test. This path would have led me to a sheltered workshop. Thankfully, I left 
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that situation, went to college and eventually earned Masters’ Degrees in Rehabili- 
tation Counseling and Public Administration from Syracuse University. 

My professional career related to disability services began when I started working 
as an undergraduate through a university affiliated program with the Tech Act 
Grant in the field of Assistive Technology. I became an expert in assistive tech- 
nology and legislation regarding persons with disabilities. In addition to working on 
disability innovation at the state level, I also got a world wide view of disability 
issues when I traveled with Mobility International USA to the former Soviet Union. 
The two summers I spent as a student ambassador in Russia becoming fluent in 
the language and promoting disability awareness were remarkable and deeply im- 
pacted my philosophy and understanding of disability on a global scale. 

When I reached graduate school, I was prepared to continue my expertise in as- 
sistive technology and co-taught the course on assistive technology to my peers. 
Upon graduation from Syracuse University and the Maxwell School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, I became a Certified Rehabilitation Counselor (CRC). I was hired 
by Easter Seals Washington as their Eastern Washington Regional Director and Di- 
rector of Assistive Technology and have continued, for the past 13 years, to work 
for positive change and greater independence for persons with disabilities within the 
framework of Easter Seals. I left Easter Seals Washington to take the position of 
Vice-President of Programs for Easter Seals Arizona. And for the last five years, I 
have served as President/CEO for Easter Seals Southern Nevada. 

During all these years, as a student and professional, I have worked closely with 
Vocational Rehabilitation programs in several states. I have watched the evolution 
of the Rehab Act to today when it has been reauthorized as WIA Title IV or the 
Rehab Act. And, I have been directly involved in serving thousands of people with 
disabilities. 

I know what it is for a person with a disability to run into barriers in finding 
employment and even in barricades within the Voc Rehab system. My under- 
graduate studies were in Political Science and International Studies and, at one 
point; I was applying for a job as a congressional intern in Washington D.C. During 
my interview, the hirer from the congressman’s office asked me about my disability. 
When I explained my disability, the individual then asked how I ever thought I 
could work in a congressional office given my disability, and even wondered out loud 
why I had even applied for the job. This experience was a powerful and personal 
representation of discrimination and has motivated me to want to change the per- 
ceptions people with disabilities endure and help create more effective service deliv- 
ery for persons with disabilities. 

Easter Seals Southern Nevada 

Easter Seals Southern Nevada (ESSN) is a non-profit Nevada corporation dedi- 
cated to providing the highest quality services to persons with disabilities and their 
families. Easter Seals nationally believes in full participation of persons with dis- 
abilities in our communities and throughout society. Our mission and vision are spe- 
cific: To create solutions that help people with disabilities become self sufficient 
through education, community partnerships and direct services. Our services in- 
clude the following: 

Early intervention: 

We offer services for children with special needs, ages birth to three, in their nat- 
ural family environment. Our goal is to help them develop and learn so they can 
reach developmental milestones and become more successful when entering school. 

Wonders of our World Child Development Center: 

We offer child care for children of all abilities, ages 6 weeks to 8 years of age. 
Our child care uses Creative Curriculum, develops family plans for all children, and 
focuses on the strengths in every child to create a fun place to learn and grow. 

Autism services: 

We provide in-home ABA instruction and social skills training to children with 
autism, ages 3 to 8. We also offer parent training and support to help families learn 
about autism, accept the challenges ahead and become more educated and inde- 
pendent advocates for their child. 

Family respite: 

We provide qualified families with a voucher each month to help assist with the 
cost of obtaining respite services for their child with a disability. Parents choose a 
provider they know and trust and Easter Seals assists with voucher reimbursement 
to help cover the cost. 
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Adult day services: 

We give adults with significant disabilities the opportunity to experience commu- 
nity activities that maximize their self help, socialization and daily living skills in 
a safe, age appropriate daily program. 

Supported living assistance: 

We provide support to people with disabilities in all aspects of independent living 
to ensure they can remain active, contributing members of their community. Our 
goal is to assist each person in reaching the highest level of independence that they 
are able to achieve, while living in their own home. 

Assistive technology: 

We provide evaluations, workplace assessments, training and any other tool nec- 
essary to assist people with disabilities to be successful in employment, education, 
recreation and independent living. We provide services in the home and also in our 
state of the art assistive technology lab. 

Employment and rehabilitation: 

We offer a full employment program for adults with disabilities, providing work 
skills training and pre-employment assessment. Individuals work within our ware- 
house facility or at one of our community worksites, doing real work and earning 
a paycheck which furthers their ultimate goal of independence. 

Employment and the Rehab Act 

This year, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that the official 
unemployment rate for people with disabilities, meaning those who have lost their 
jobs and those who are actively seeking employment, for the first quarter of 2009 
was hovered between 13 and 14%, 5 to 6 percentage points higher than the non- 
disabled population. While this statistic is alarming, even more troubling is the lack 
of labor force participation by people with disabilities. BLS reported that for the 
same time period only 23% of all adults with disabilities participated in the labor 
force as compared with 71% of the non-disabled population. Further, those individ- 
uals with disabilities who can find jobs are more likely to have less job experience 
and are more likely to earn lower incomes than individuals without disabilities. 

In Nevada, we have historically not provided adequate rehabilitation services for 
many reasons. Our challenges have ranged from leaving federal money on the table 
because of our unwillingness to match the dollars and now our inability to do so 
because of the economic situation. There are too few rehabilitation counselors to 
meet the needs in Nevada. Recruiting qualified rehabilitation counselors has been 
difficult especially with the state not having a university program which prepares 
individuals to sit for the CRC Exam. Additionally, the state is not adequately able 
to contract out for job development and assistive technology services, leaving poten- 
tial workers in the ranks of the unemployed.. 

These challenges along with those I will outline in the next sections are what con- 
tinue to keep individuals with disabilities from employment at the same level as 
their non-disabled peers. Furthermore, many rehabilitation programs across the 
country lack appropriate philosophical leadership, in other words, the leadership 
may not be people with disabilities or people who truly understand the challenges 
facing those of us with disabilities. 

Universal Design 

Creating universally designed systems for access to jobs, job information, career 
planning, and general person-centered services is one of the greatest challenges fac- 
ing persons with disabilities in Nevada and throughout the country. Imagine a per- 
son who has significant physical disabilities and uses a wheelchair. He or she is un- 
able to access a standard computer work station including standard keyboard, 
mouse at a workforce development site, (called Job Connects in Nevada). Not only 
is the computer station inaccessible but the staff members who are there help the 
individual in finding employment have not received proper training on how to assist 
a person with a disability. Success for this individual at Job Connects is all but im- 
possible and he or she leaves the site frustrated, deflated, and unable to pursue em- 
ployment. 

Unfortunately, this example is the case too many times and even though WIA 
seems to address this issue, it has not been addressed strongly enough. A workforce 
development site should be required to meet the standards of universal design. The 
term “universal design for the workforce development system” means the design of 
environments, products and communication practices as well as the delivery of pro- 
grams, services and activities to meet the needs of all customers of the workforce 
development system. 
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Staff should be adequately trained to work with individuals with disabilities as 
a facet of any professional development activity. A work station or stations should 
contain appropriate assistive technology hardware and software such as the work 
stations Easter Seals Southern Nevada has designed for libraries. The technology 
would be there to serve virtually every individual with a disability and available 
staff would be trained on how to assist those who need to access these assistive 
technologies. Such technologies would benefit not only job seekers with disabilities, 
but also individuals who may have age related vision impairments or hearing loss 
as well as any number of other challenges to using computers. 

I have attached supporting documents that outline of what we at Easter Seals 
Southern Nevada can do to assist in creating universal design. Additionally, every 
WIA Jobs Connects or workforce development site should be required to meet the 
standards of universal design. Any vendor operating such a site would be expected 
to make sure their site is programmatically and physically accessible to persons 
with disabilities and their contract would indicate that they would be audited on 
an annual basis to ensure that they meet the standards of universal design. 

Supported Employment 

After a person is determined to be eligible for Vocational Rehabilitation, he or she 
develops an Individualized Plan for Employment or an IPE. This IPE is to be per- 
son-center which means the person with the disability determines the career path 
and together with the rehabilitation counselor outlines goals and supports needed 
to achieve the employment outcomes desired. These supports might include: career 
counseling, job training, education, job shadowing, job coaching, and career explo- 
ration accessing assistive technology services and devices. 

Unfortunately, my experience has been that this doesn’t always occur. In fact, 
many who become employed often are not adequately prepared for that employment 
and do not receive all of the supports needed to be successful long term. Job coach- 
ing and especially assistive technology are areas that are usually lacking in this 
process — both of which are critical components of job maintenance. 

Additionally, the VR system counts a person as having a successful outcome if 
they have been placed into a job and continue at that job for ninety days. At that 
point services from Voc Rehab stop. This has often been referred to as “the 26” or 
case closure. Unfortunately, evidence shows that many people end up losing that job 
within 20 days of that closure because supports have ended. I ask the question: 
“How many of us, after three months of a job really have a grasp of what we are 
doing?” I think most of us would say that it takes at least six months to a year 
for us to become comfortable with a new position. Thus, I believe we should change 
the Voc Rehab system to allow for longer supports. 

Access to Assistive Technology 

“John” is a 35 year old. He has cerebral palsy and uses a wheel chair for mobility. 
He was able to find a job as a Customer Service representative in a call center, but 
John’s rehabilitation counselor did not authorize assistive technology services prior 
to employment and as John was nearing the end of his probationary 90 days at 
work — his employer expressed concerns regarding his productivity level. Easter 
Seals was contacted to respond to the crisis and identify technology that could save 
John’s job. After completing the evaluation, voice input software and adaptations to 
his work station were recommended. However, prior to the authorizations and ap- 
provals being completed, John lost his job. 

This true story demonstrates challenges faced by the vast majority of persons 
with significant disabilities in the Voc Rehab system. Receiving adequate assistive 
technology services and devices is consistently the place Voc Rehab here in NV falls 
down the most. Voc Rehab is intended to be a system designed to help persons with 
disabilities find employment. But the fact is that many states limit those they serve 
to the most significantly disabled because of funding restraints. And, persons with 
the most significant disabilities are most likely to need assistive technology devices 
in order to perform the essential functions of a job. 

Assistive technology is a device or service which helps a person to access some 
part of life. Assistive technology may be an adapted keyboard for someone who has 
difficultly typing or voice input for someone who is unable to type at all; software 
that enlarges characters and images on a screen for an individual who is visually 
impaired; Braille output for persons who are blind; adjustable desks for persons 
using mobility devices such as a wheelchair; and, augmentative communication de- 
vices that allow a person who is non-verbal to communicate. 

To be a successful user of assistive technology, one must be given access to the 
evaluation and exploration process which includes learning about and selecting ap- 
propriate technology which will help one to be successful. In the case of employ- 
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ment, it is necessary to become successful at using assistive technology in order to 
perform the essential functions of a job. 

The assistive technology evaluation should take place as early as possible. Once 
the IPE is established, this should be one of the first priorities. The person should 
then receive the technology recommended in the assistive technology evaluation and 
sufficient training should follow on the device or devices. 

With this preparation, the person will then be able to confidently talk with em- 
ployers about how they can perform the essentials functions of a job and be con- 
fident in performing that job with their assistive technology. In fact, the individual 
would then become the expert on the technology they use. 

Using screen enlargement and voice output software has completely changed my 
life and made it possible for me to be successful academically and in my career as 
a CEO of a significant non-profit organization. 

The following outline again the important components of any successful assistive 
technology process: 

1. Person center assistive technology evaluation, including exploration and hands 
on trying the technology. 

2. Acquisition of assistive technology. 

3. Adequate training on use of assistive technology. 

4. Follow-up and assistance in implementation at job site (this may also include 
a through jobsite analysis). 

If this process is followed, the person may be expected to be more successful in 
their career. I do want to emphasis that a person needs to have adequate time prior 
to job interviewing and actual employment to be come expert on their technology. 
Just like being proficient on a computer or having appropriate education before en- 
tering a job, a person must have expertise, experience and confidence in using their 
assistive technology before they become employed. 

School to Work Transition 

Preparing high school students with disabilities for the world of work has been 
one of the great challenges for the Voc Rehab system. My experience as a consumer 
of VR services and as a program partner in several states, including here in NV, 
has led me to conclude that few states provide this service in any meaningful way. 

Four years ago, I had the opportunity of working with Karla Macomb, a wonderful 
disability advocate and leader in Nevada for many years, on a proposal to the Voc 
Rehab system four years ago for transition services. This proposal was initially ac- 
cepted and Easter Seals Southern Nevada was asked to begin the process to provide 
services in Nevada. Unfortunately, the program we envisioned was watered down 
significantly and Easter Seals no longer provides these services. The state continues 
to provide some transition services in conjunction with the schools, but some of the 
critical components are completely non-existent. 

According to the Rehab Act, transition from school to work should begin at age 
sixteen and may begin as early as age fourteen. To be successful, Voc Rehab and 
the schools should work together to create a system that begins the transition proc- 
ess for students with disabilities by age sixteen. Ideally, these students would re- 
ceive the following services: 

Career exploration 

Career counseling 

Assistive technology 

Job shadowing 

Summer employment 

Mobility training (i.e. access to buses, etc.) 

Resume building 
College exploration 
Eventual employment 

Most of us growing up, held summer jobs and had our first experience with work 
while in high school. Some of us even received work experience at an earlier age. 
I personally began delivering newspapers when I was 8 years old and continued this 
job into my teens. I subsequently held other valuable summer jobs that prepared 
me for the adult work force. If WIA Title IV could focus more on transition and 
helping teenagers with disabilities in conjunction with the school to have positive 
job shadowing and work experiences, I believe we would see more than the 23% of 
persons with disabilities in the work force. 

Weatherization and Green Jobs and People with Disabilities 
Easter Seals Southern Nevada is proposing to utilize persons from the vocational 
rehabilitation system and individuals with intellectual disabilities to provide weath- 
erization of homes and manufacturing of solar panels. This is a wonderful win-win 
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opportunity where we can combine the desire to create a green economy along with 
entering persons with disabilities into green jobs at the outset and creation of these 
new markets. Thus we have proposed the following: 

Easter Seals Southern Nevada (ESSN) has proposed developing partnerships with 
companies that manufacture “green” products, establishing a weatherization pro- 
gram, and allowing workers to be trained in skills that will be valuable in emerging 
markets. For example, Sea Group Ltd. is a manufacturing company specializing in 
solar energy applications and is interested in working with people with disabilities 
through Easter Seals Southern Nevada to assemble, package, ship/deliver and in- 
stall energy-saving products. 

In partnership with Sea Group, ESSN is in negotiations with the City of Las 
Vegas to provide homes with a pressurized water heater system, including installa- 
tion, via government subsidization funding to homeowners. In addition, the City of 
Las Vegas has an interest in implementing cost saving energy heating consumption 
at its community pools and other buildings under their jurisdiction with the prod- 
ucts provided via Easter Seals from Sea Group. Sea Group Ltd. specializes in solar 
energy applications and will provide the raw materials for individuals with disabil- 
ities to assemble, package, ship/deliver, and install solar thermal panels and other 
energy saving products. Through Sea Group, ESSN is proposing to provide 1,000 
homes, via government subsidies, with pressurized water heater systems, including 
installation. In addition, the City of Las Vegas in interested in implementing cost 
saving by reducing energy heating consumption at its municipal pools and buildings 
through products provided by ESSN via Sea Group Ltd. This project will involve a 
partnership with the State Use Program (Preferred Purchase) to contract directly 
with ESSN to purchase these products. 

This “green” job initiative is among the many projects we have developed that will 
allow us to train dislocated workers for opportunities and careers. 

As mentioned above, Easter Seals already has excellent partnerships with BVR, 
DETR, DRC, BSB, and Mental Health as a pool from which dislocated workers can 
be referred to our services. Easter Seals also has established relationships with 
other local businesses that provide work opportunities to individuals in our ware- 
house setting, such as Berry Plastics and Caesar’s Palace. Individuals are trained 
on and paid for completed specific warehouse related tasks for these large compa- 
nies, such as assembly, packaging and forklift operation. 

Conclusion 

With a 10.4% unemployment rate in Nevada, the highest in two decades, higher 
than the 8.9% national average, Easter Seals is positioned to be instrumental in 
skills training and job placement to address the needs of both dislocated workers 
and Nevada’s economy. 

U.S. soldiers deployed in Iraq and Afghanistan who have returned to civilian life 
face an unemployment rate three (3) times the national average — with 1 in every 
5 returning Operation Enduring Freedom and Operation Iraqi Freedom service 
members expressing indicators for posttraumatic stress disorder and 1 in every 5 
had some level of traumatic brain injury. For those receiving Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families, research has shown that over half of the current caseload today 
can be assumed to have learning disabilities, mental retardation, psychiatric or ad- 
dictive disorders, or a combination thereof. 

We strongly advocate for system wide supports to be in place that address these 
core issues for clients and wrap them with the supports and services they need to 
be successful. For us, the link between poverty, unemployment, unsuccessful job 
placements, and hidden disabilities is clear and compelling. We are uniquely posi- 
tioned to respond to the needs of the vast number of dislocated workers that have 
such hidden disabilities as listed above, which are at the root of poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and homelessness. 

Easter Seals workforce development services provide an individualized approach 
to assisting dislocated workers to make informed choices and attain their employ- 
ment aspirations. Easter Seals’ approach includes an array of services and supports 
that ultimately lead to employment. This approach is designed to identify goals, ob- 
jectives, and planning needs, and providing the supports a person needs to achieve 
and maintain employment. 

Rehabilitation services have greatly improved since the Rehab Act was first 
passed into law in 1973. However, there continue to be significant challenges of ac- 
cess to employment as I have outline and as we move into the future, these chal- 
lenges will become greater especially in the areas of technology and mobility. With 
more and more reliance on technology and increasing mobility between jobs and the 
complete changing of the traditional work place, we will need to emphasize uni- 
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versal design for services, long-term supports, assistive technology and transition 
services in order to prepare those of us with disabilities for the future. 



[Additional submissions of Mr. Patchett follow:] 

Executive Summary 

Organization Name: Crossroads Rehabilitation Center, Inc. 

d.b.a. Easter Seals Crossroads Rehabilitation Center 

Overview of proposal: 

In response to the June 2, 2003 request for proposal from Career Choices, Incor- 
porated: 

Easter Seals Crossroads Rehabilitation Center proposes to provide adaptive equip- 
ment and software that will increase the accessibility of WorkOne Evansville and 
the five WorkOne Express Sites, for the disabled in the five county Workforce Serv- 
ices Area. This equipment and services correspond to Phases Two and Three of this 
project. Phase One has been completed and Easter Seals Crossroads proposed to 
provide services under both Phase Two and Phase Three. 

Based on a 3 year history of partnering with Marion County (Indianapolis) Indi- 
ana agencies, Easter Seals Crossroads Rehabilitation Center (Easter Seals Cross- 
roads) has developed X-tations (accessible workstations) that address the needs of 
individuals with disabilities as they utilize the services of WorkOne facilities. These 
workstations include adaptive hardware and software, a comprehensive training 
program for WorkOne staff and on-going technical support. In working with the De- 
partment of Workforce Development, Easter Seals Crossroads has exclusively devel- 
oped specialized software that allows the assistive technology included with the X- 
tation to be compatible with Indiana’s CS3 system. 

In response to the needs set forth in the request for proposals, Easter Seals Cross- 
roads proposes that two X-tations be implemented in the Evansville WorkOne center 
and one X-tation be implemented in each of the five WorkOne express sites. 

A comprehensive training program (including custom training manuals and quick 
reference guides) will be implemented so that the staff in the WorkOne centers are 
able to appropriately utilize the X-tations to serve the needs of individuals with dis- 
abilities. 

Easter Seals Crossroads is looking forward to an opportunity to build on the suc- 
cess of the Marion County WorkOne project in implementing accessible technology 
in Southwestern Indiana. 

Applicant organization 

Mission: Easter Seals Crossroads is a community resource working with children 
and adults with disabilities and special needs and their families to promote growth, 
dignity and independence. 

Agency and Department 

Easter Seals Crossroads Rehabilitation Center, a not-for-profit organization, has 
been serving individuals with disabilities in Indiana for over 65 years. The Ruth 
Lilly Assistive Technology Center was founded in 1988 with the specific purpose of 
utilizing computer-based technology to assist individuals with disabilities in achiev- 
ing their vocational goals. Since its inception, this program has grown to provide 
job accommodation, adaptive computer access, ergonomic consultation and other re- 
habilitation technology services to individuals with all types of disabilities through- 
out the state of Indiana. 

The Ruth Lilly Assistive Technology Center is the only CARF-accredited assistive 
technology program in the state on Indiana. All work performed by the center is su- 
pervised by a RESNA-certified Assistive Technology Practitioner (ATP). 

Recently, the Ruth Lilly Assistive Technology Center opened its doors to the west 
coast by establishing two technology centers in Las Vegas, Nevada. 

References 

Please find letters of recommendation attached from the following entities: 

• Indianapolis Private Industry Council (Attachment one) 

• Indiana Department of Work Force Development (Attachment two) 

• Disability Resource Specialists from the Indianapolis WorkOne centers (Attach- 
ment three) 

• Mayor of Indianapolis, Office of Disability Services (Attachment four) 
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Statement of Need 

In order to adequately address the needs of individuals with disabilities as the 
utilize the WorkOne centers, specialized technology must be implemented. The tech- 
nology proposed (X-tation) has been designed specifically for this purpose. 

Easter Seals Crossroads proposes that two X-tation workstations be implemented 
at the WorkOne center in Evansville. One X-tation should be implemented at each 
of the WorkOne express sites in Posey County, Warrick County, Spencer County 
and Perry County. 

Hardware and software: 

(Please see Time Line section below for a schedule of equipment procurement, de- 
livery and setup.) 

Through experience in working with the Indianapolis WorkOne centers, a great 
deal of experience has been obtained. Based on this experience, a set of hardware 
and software has been developed and tested to ensure that the adaptive technology 
needs of most individuals accessing a WorkOne center will be met. 

It is recommended that X-tations be implemented at the WorkOne center as well 
as at the express sites. 

The X-tation includes the following technology designed to meet the needs of indi- 
viduals with the following disabilities: 

Low Vision: 

• Screen Magnification Software (MAGic) 

• MAGic has been developed by Freedom Scientific, the leading manufacturer of 
technology to assist individuals with vision impairment. This application provides 
varying levels of screen magnification, cursor enhancements and color inversion to 
meet the needs of individuals with a wide variety of vision impairment. 

• This software has been developed to be compatible with other Freedom Sci- 
entific products, which are recommended in this report. 

• Large Screen Monitor: 

• During the bidders meeting on 6-10-03, it was indicated that computers and 19” 
monitors are being furnished by another vendor. Easter Seals Crossroads Rehabili- 
tation Center will not furnish computer systems or monitors as part of this project. 

• Large print keyboard labels: 

• The X-tation is equipped with a standard keyboard with large print labels. For 
those with declining vision, it is often difficult to decipher some keys on the key- 
board. This system of labels alleviates the difficulty with those tasks. 

• Video Magnifier (CCTV) 

• The X-tation includes a color video magnifier which is supported by a wheeled 
stand. This color magnifier can be moved toward and away from the workstation 
and allows users with limited vision the ability to read and write on employment- 
related materials while using the X-tation. 

• Compatibility with CS3: 

• These items have been tested with the CS3 system, are in use in the Indianap- 
olis WorkOne centers, and are compatible. 

Blind: 

• Screen Reading Software (JAWS): 

• JAWS has also been developed by Freedom Scientific, the leading manufacturer 
of technology to assist individuals who are completely blind. This application “reads” 
the information on the computer’s screen (via speakers or headphones). This soft- 
ware is highly adjustable to ensure that the user is able to listen to information at 
the rate and tone of their choosing. 

• The staff of the Ruth Lilly Assistive Technology Center has developed special- 
ized computer software to allow the user to operate the CS3 system with JAWS. 
This software includes user keystrokes specifically for CS3 functions, as well as a 
custom help system designed to allow the user to understand better each screen 
within CS3 and how it applies to the user’s activities. This custom software is in- 
cluded in our proposal at no additional charge. 

• Document Scanning system (Openbook): 

• Openbook has also been developed by Freedom Scientific, the leading manufac- 
turer of technology to assist individuals who are completely blind. This document 
scanning and reading system works with the X-tation’s document scanner to scan 
printed materials into the station and “read” them aloud to the user via speakers 
or a headset. This system provides adjustable fonts, rates of reading, and compat- 
ibility with the other components of the X-tation. 

• Compatibility with CS3: 

• These items have been tested with the CS3 system are in use in the Indianap- 
olis WorkOne centers, and are compatible. 

Physical: 
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The X-tation includes hardware and software designed to meet the needs of indi- 
viduals with many types of physical disabilities, including: 

• Spinal cord injury/paralysis 

• Cerebral palsy 

• CVA/Stroke 

• Head injury 

• Repetitive stress injury/Carpal tunnel syndrome 

• Multiple Sclerosis 

• Muscular Dystrophy 

• Ataxia 

• Amputation 

• ALS 

• Spina Bifida 

• Arthrogryposis 

• Reflex sympathetic dystrophy 

• Various other physical disabilities 

• Voice Input (Dragon Naturally Speaking) 

• Dragon Naturally Speaking is a voice input system that allows users with 
learning or physical difficulties to input information into a computer system. This 
system utilizes a headset microphone that allows the user to speak information, 
which is converted to text and commands within computer applications. Web-based 
voice commands fully support CS3 navigation. 

• Switch input (Switch Click, Screen Doors) 

• Users with the physical ability to simply “push a button” utilize the X-tation’s 
single switch input system. This system utilizes one of two switches included in the 
system, or is compatible with most switches that users may bring to the 
workstation, to allow the user to control a “virtual keyboard” to navigate the system 
and input information into the workstation. 

• Adaptive pointing input/on-screen keyboard (Programmable trackball, Screen 
Doors, Magic Cursor) 

• Users who have the ability to operate a mouse or programmable trackball may 
choose to operate the system by pointing to keys on the “virtual keyboard” to navi- 
gate the system and input information into the workstation. 

• Miniature keyboard (Datalux) 

• Users who type with a single hand, a single finger or who utilize a head pointer, 
may operate the system with the miniature keyboard. The Datalux SpaceSaver key- 
board is smaller than a typical keyboard and reduces the effort required by the user 
while typing. 

• Over-sized, programmable keyboard (Intellikeys) 

• Users with tremors or users with limited ability to target keys on a standard 
keyboard may utilize one of the several overlays on the Intellikeys keyboard to ac- 
cess the X-tation. 

• Document scanning system (WYNN) 

• Although primarily a tool for individuals with learning disabilities, the WYNN 
(What You Need Now) document scanning system has been used to provide individ- 
uals with physical disabilities access to printed materials that cannot be physically 
handled. 

• Articulating arm supports and typing aids: 

• In order to provide support for users with limited arm strength and fine motor 
control of the upper extremities, the X-tation includes two adjustable, articulating 
arm supports and slip-on typing aids. 

• Electric dual height adjustable workstation 

• The X-tation is built around a dual height adjustable workstation that is ad- 
justed by electric motors with easy-access switches. The workstation consists of two 
work areas: one that supports the keyboard/mouse area of the workstation and an- 
other that supports the display and scanner area. Each of these surfaces can be ad- 
justed, independently, from a minimum seated height of 24 inches to a maximum 
standing height of 44 inches. 

• Articulating mounting arms: 

• The X-tation includes two articulating mounting arms. These arms are designed 
to position the keyboards, pointing devices and switches within easy reach of indi- 
viduals with limited mobility. 

• Compatibility with CS3: 

• These items have been tested with the CS3 system, are in use in the Indianap- 
olis WorkOne centers, and are compatible. 

Deaf: 
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Traditionally, individuals who are deaf or hard of hearing have minimal adaptive 
technology needs as it pertains to computer access. The following items are included 
in the X-tation to address those needs: 

• Sound Sentry: 

• This software is integral to the Windows operating system and generates a vis- 
ual indicator when the computer makes an audible sound. 

• Show Sounds: 

• This software allows the display of captions of applications that are designed 
to include captions. 

• TTY: 

• The X-tation includes a basic TTY unit to allow the placement and reception 
of TTY calls. 

Learning: 

The X-tation includes a variety of systems to enhance access by individuals with 
learning disabilities: 

• Voice Input (Dragon Naturally Speaking) 

• Dragon Naturally Speaking is a voice input system that allows users with 
learning or reading difficulties to input information into a computer system. This 
system utilizes a headset microphone that allows the user to speak information, 
which is converted to text within computer applications. This functionality has prov- 
en to reduce misspelled words and increase a learning disabled user’s capacity to 
read and generate written documents. 

• Document scanning reading/literacy software (WYNN): 

• WYNN (What You Need Now) has been developed by Freedom Scientific’s 
Learning Systems Group. This system provides the user alternative access to mate- 
rials in any of the following formats: Web-based, Computer-based (Word or text doc- 
uments) or scanned printed materials. 

• WYNN provides multimodal feedback in the following formats: 

• speech output 

• color-coded reading 

• various font sizes, types and spacing 

• Additionally, WYNN allows the user to create bookmarks and notes in either 
voice or written format. 

• Compatibility with CS3: 

• These items have been tested with the CS3 system, are in use in the Indianap- 
olis WorkOne centers, and are compatible. 

Staff Training: 

Training is a critical component of any assistive technology solution. In terms of 
the WorkOne centers, this is especially true. Many end-users come to the center 
with existing assistive technology experience. Others have not had the opportunity 
to utilize this type of assistance. In either situation, it is critical that the staff of 
the WorkOne centers be familiar with the assistive technology and able to provide 
end-users basic instruction in its use. 

Type of training: 

Training will be provided by two experienced trainers in the following manners: 

1. Lecture style training: 

In order to ensure that staff have knowledge of various disability types and how 
those disabilities affect access to the Work One’s computer systems, an overview of 
the disability types (above) will be covered. Additionally, lecture-style instruction 
will be provided regarding each of the adaptive technologies included in the X- 
tation. 

2. Hands-on practice: 

Immediately following the lecture-style portion of the training, staff will have an 
opportunity to put their knowledge into practice by participating in a series of exer- 
cises designed to increase practical knowledge of workstation utilization. These exer- 
cises will include practice on tasks specifically related to the CS3 system as well 
as role-playing exercises designed to increase empathy toward end-users with dis- 
abilities. 

Location of Training: 

Training will be conducted at the WorkOne center in Evansville and each of the 
express sites. Experience has dictated that the working environment is the best 
training environment. Our trainers have experience in working with staff to over- 
come the distractions that will occur. 

Levels of Training: 

Three specific groups of staff have been identified: 

Level One: 

The most intensive training will be provided to those who work with the X-tation 
on a day-to-day basis. Individuals in this group will be trained on basic, inter- 
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mediate and some advanced aspects of the technology included in the X-tation. Addi- 
tionally, this group will be trained in adjusting the workstation to meet the needs 
of a variety of individuals with disabilities as well as how to provide rudimentary 
training to those end users who might not have experience with assistive tech- 
nology. This group also will be trained to perform level three training so that new 
staff can be trained without the expense of additional training from the Ruth Lilly 
Assistive Technology Center. 

Level Two: 

The next most intensive training will be provided to those who provide relief to 
the first group. This group will be provided training similar to that of the first 
group. This training will be slightly less detailed and will focus on the basic oper- 
ation of the assistive technology available. 

Level Three: 

Lastly, it is important that everyone in the WorkOne center have a basic under- 
standing of the X-tation. A brief overview or “top ten” training program will be pro- 
vided to these individuals. Training will include awareness of the technology avail- 
able and basic understanding of its use. 

Training materials: 

Training materials will be provided in two forms: 

1. Manufacturer’s documentation: Each component of the X-tation comes with 
manufacturer’s documentation. This documentation is typically brief and includes 
basic operations of each component. 

2. Custom documentation: Many components of the workstation are compatible 
with the CS3 system; however, special keystrokes or customization may have been 
developed to ensure compatibility. Custom manuals have been developed for these 
situations and will be provided. 

3. Quick reference guides: Each component’s basic functionality has been de- 
scribed in terms of its functionality for persons with different types of disabilities. 
This full-color guide includes photographs that will assist the most novice user in 
utilizing various components of the X-tation. 

4. Accessible formats: All training materials and quick reference guides will be 
provided in both paper format and accessible CD-ROMs. 

Training for new staff: 

Individuals trained at Level One will be able to provide training to new staff who 
will function at Level Three. Additional training can also be purchased should the 
need arise. 

Training evaluation: 

WorkOne staff will subjected to a brief test prior to training and following train- 
ing. This test will consists of questions designed to identify knowledge of working 
with individuals and assistive technology. The pre and post-test results will be com- 
pared and presented during the administrative wrap up meeting. 

Set up and installation: 

Two teams of installers will utilize cargo vans to deliver and install X-tations at 
each of the locations specified in the Request For Proposals. These teams will de- 
liver and assemble X-tations at a rate of one workstation per day at each location. 
The time allotted for installation and set up are appropriate and can easily be met. 

Set up, installation and training will be coordinated in such a way that the Infor- 
mation Resource Areas will be available to the public at all times. 

Follow up assistance: 

Regular follow up visits: 

Follow up assistance will be readily available to the WorkOne centers. Up to three 
visits to each WorkOne center per year will be provided for the purposes of support, 
training and maintenance. (Should more than three visits per year be required, on- 
site support is available at standard rates. Should one site require more support 
than other sites, unused visits may be shared among sites, per approval of the 
WorkOne Director.) 

Technical support line: 

The Ruth Lilly Assistive Technology Center has established a 24-hour 7 day-per- 
week help line available to our clients. This system allows the staff of the WorkOne 
centers to leave a message at any time and receive a return phone call. The target 
response time is within one hour of the call being received. In the event that prob- 
lems cannot be resolved with a telephone call, an on-site visit (up to three per year) 
will be made within two working days. 

Measures implemented to reduce support needs: 

The X-tation utilizes technology that is specifically designed to ensure compat- 
ibility among components. This utilization has been found to drastically reduce the 
amount of support required. 

Evaluation process: 
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Following the delivery and setup process, a brief questionnaire will be provided 
to the managers of each WorkOne center. This questionnaire will solicit feedback 
regarding the setup and delivery process. Results of this questionnaire will be pre- 
sented during the administrative wrap up meeting. 

Demonstrated Organizational Experience 

In 2000, the Ruth Lilly Assistive Technology Center partnered with the Indiana 
Private Industry Council, Goodwill Industries of Central Indiana, the Indiana De- 
partment of Workforce Development and Indiana Vocational Rehabilitation to make 
the WorkOne Centers in Indianapolis more accessible. This project involved all as- 
pects of accessibility, including overcoming physical barriers in the WorkOne facili- 
ties, attitudinal barriers of staff and technology barriers. With regard to technology, 
four X-tation (accessible workstations) were implemented, staff were provided train- 
ing based on their role and need to utilize the workstation, specialized software was 
developed to allow the X-tations to be compatible with the CS3 system, and a set 
of customized training manuals/quick reference guides was developed to instruct 
end-users and staff in techniques for utilizing adaptive computer equipment with 
the WorkOne’s software. 

Budget Narrative / Justification 

The Statement of Need (above) clearly details the need and utilization of equip- 
ment and services proposed. 

Please refer to attachments five, six and seven, which provide detailed costs asso- 
ciated with each phase of this project. 

Time Line and Management 

Management of project: 

Easter Seals Crossroads’ involvement in this project will be managed by Wade 
Wingler, Manager of the Ruth Lilly Assistive Technology Center. Mr. Wingler will 
coordinate all equipment and service delivery through the Executive Director of the 
WorkOne Center or her delegates. WorkOne Management will be responsible to co- 
ordinate scheduling of the following activities among the WorkOne Express sites. 

TIME LINE 

[The following is the target time line for delivery of services and equipment] 



PHASE TWO 

(planning, procurement, delivery and setup) 



Planning 


July 31, 2003 
August 1, 2003 


Planning and introductions at Evansville, Posey & Warrick 
Planning and introductions at Vanderberg, Spencer & Perry 


Equipment procurement 


August 4, 2003 
August 25, 2003 


Equipment ordered from suppliers 

All equipment received at Easter Seals Crossroads 


Delivery and setup 


September 1, 2003 
September 2, 2003 
September 3, 2003 
September 4, 2003 
September 5, 2003 


Delivery/setup teams (2) assemble, load and travel to Southwestern Indiana 
Evansville WorkOne setup (both teams) 

Posey & Warrick County setup (one team per location) 

Vanderberg & Spencer County setup (one team per location) 

Perry County setup and teams return to Indianapolis (both teams) 


PHASE THREE 

(training) 


September 8, 9 & 10, 2003 
September 8, 9 & 10, 2003 
September 10,11 & 12, 2003 
September 10,11 & 12, 2003 
September 15,16 & 17, 2003 
September 15,16 & 17, 2003 
September 22, 2003 
September 23, 2003 


Evansville level one & two training (trainer 1) 
Vanderberg level one & two training (trainer 2) 

Posey Level one & two training (trainer 1) 

Warrick Level one & two training (trainer 2) 

Spencer Level one & two training (trainer 1) 

Perry Level one & two training (trainer 2) 

Evansville & Vanderburg Level three training (trainer 1) 
Posey & Warrick Level three training (trainer 1) 
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TIME LINE— Continued 

[The following is the target time line for delivery of services and equipment] 



September 24, 2003 


Spencer & Perry Level three training (trainer 2) 


ADMINISTRATIVE WRAP UP 


September 30, 2003 


Administrative wrap up meeting in Evansville and project completion 



Easter Seals Southern Nevada — Investing in Workforce Capacity 

For more than 85 years, Easter Seals has offered help and hope to children and 
adults living with disabilities and to the families that love them, nationwide. Over 
the past 25 years, Easter Seals Southern Nevada has been providing critical serv- 
ices that impact the lives of individuals and families and strengthen our entire com- 
munity. Our strong record of high quality services, experienced staff, fiscal responsi- 
bility and use of best practices makes us uniquely positioned to partner with State 
and local agencies to leverage the Stimulus Package in Nevada. 

Our mission — To create solutions that help people with disabilities become self — 
sufficient through education, community partnerships and direct services. 

The goals of Easter Seals Southern Nevada are: 

• Full employment for persons with disabilities 

• Absolute independence for persons with disabilities 

• Community participation for persons with disabilities 

To ensure that people can get back to work, be successful in a job or living inde- 
pendently, and support their family during this economic downturn, we are able to 
provide a wide range of services as listed, below. 

Employment and Rehabilitation: Provides an opportunity for participants to learn 
new skills to successfully enter the workforce or return to work after an illness or 
injury and earn wages at the same time. Easter Seals often accepts individuals that 
have not been able to work in other environments and we succeed in helping them 
achieve their employment goals. This program currently assists over 100 people in 
these critical areas and could serve an additional 50 over the next 3 months by hir- 
ing and training 6 new staff members, for a total of 56 paid positions added to our 
community. 

Adult Day Services: Gives adults with severe/profound disabilities the opportunity 
to participate in center based activities that promote independence with daily living 
skills, social interaction with peers and physical fitness. Caregivers for these partici- 
pants are able to continue working, secure in the knowledge that their loved one 
is receiving optimal care in a safe and stimulating environment, which adds to the 
economy and helps reduce unemployment rates. Over 40 individuals currently par- 
ticipate in this program. If funding was readily available, this program could pro- 
vide services for an additional 15 individuals, within the next two months, by hiring 
and training 5 new staff. 

Supported Living Assistance: Provides guidance and training to individuals with 
developmental delays and mental illness. These services are designed to enable 
these individuals to live as independently as possible in the community. The more 
individuals that are able to live independently, the less of a burden on the State 
to provide for them and less stress on the family members who care for them. This 
enables family members to maintain employment and also allows the individuals in 
the program to have the pride of living on their own and once they feel secure in 
their housing, it is much easier for them to find and maintain employment as well. 

There are currently over 70 individuals receiving supported living services and an 
additional 20 individuals could be served, within the next three months, by hiring 
and training 4 new staff. 

Assistive technology services: Provides person centered services that empower 
children and adult with disabilities to create positive change and increase independ- 
ence and productivity using appropriate assistive technology. Services include eval- 
uation, training, troubleshooting and customized solution development. All of these 
services lead to a more independent life and the ability to begin working, maintain 
employment or go back to work after an illness or injury. With increased funding, 
a minimum of 85 additional individuals could be served through the services listed 
above, in a one on one or classroom setting, which would ready them for employ- 
ment or help them to maintain their current employment. Three staff positions 
would be added within a two month period to serve this increased caseload, for a 
total of 88 people potentially employed with these resources. 
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Child Development Center: The Easter Seals — Wonders of Our World Child Devel- 
opment Center is designed for families with children of all abilities from 6 weeks 
to 8 years. Our inclusive environment promotes diversity that builds acceptance and 
positive attitudes toward others. All parents struggle with finding quality, safe, af- 
fordable child care but this issue is magnified for parents of children with special 
needs because there are so few options available. If funding were readily available, 
our center could accommodate 45 additional children within a two month period, by 
hiring and training 4 new staff. This would enhance the local workforce, not only 
by adding positions within our agency, but all of the parents who would be able to 
find and maintain employment. Our Center Director is also qualified to provide 
training to families or other providers on a variety of child related topics, including 
promoting inclusion within other centers statewide. 

Early intervention services: Works with children with developmental delays or di- 
agnosed conditions affecting development from birth to three. This home based, par- 
ent driven program focuses on the family’s goals for their child by providing develop- 
mental services as well as therapies, nutrition, parent training and playgroups. As 
funding has become scarce for this program, the waiting list is growing. Easter 
Seals could serve an additional 100 children, doubling our current capacity, within 
three months by hiring and training 4 new staff. As with our other children’s serv- 
ices, this program assists children reach their potential and increases the chances 
for a less restrictive entry into education and other programs which saves the tax- 
payers and, ultimately, an increased chance of entering the work force as adults. 

Recreation/Camping: Provides camping and recreation activities for children of all 
abilities, ages 8 to 18. Activities are scheduled throughout the year allowing chil- 
dren to interact with their peers and engage in adventures that they might not nor- 
mally have a chance to explore while promoting physical activity. With funding 
readily available to scholarship children with special needs that cannot afford camp, 
an additional 50 children could participate in camping/recreation experiences 
throughout the year, by hiring 4 contract staff. 

Autism services: Provides one on one applied behavior analysis to children with 
autism, ages 18 months to 8 years of age, in their own home. This program not only 
works with the child, but with the entire family to develop strategies for success 
that family members can carry out every day. Funding for autism services is sorely 
lacking in Nevada, and therefore, many families are looking to move out of state 
to find the services their child needs. Increasing funding will allow more children 
to be served, more parent training, and more residents staying in Nevada. Ulti- 
mately a child’s success with these interventions can mean less restrictive environ- 
ments in school resulting in lower cost to taxpayers and higher probability of em- 
ployment when they become adults. This program is very time intensive so even a 
relatively small number of children receive a great many hours of service. Therefore, 
with funding readily available, an additional 12 children could be added to this pro- 
gram for approximately 400 additional hours per month, by hiring and training 4 
new staff within the next 3 months. 



Chairman Hinojosa. And with that, I call on Mr. Brooks. 

STATEMENT OF CHRIS BROOKS, DIRECTOR, BOMBARD 
RENEWABLE ENERGY 

Mr. Brooks. Chairman, thank you. Congresswoman Titus, thank 
you. 

I was born here in the State of Nevada and I’m a third genera- 
tion electrical worker and about a decade ago I started a renewable 
energy business where together with my current employer, Bom- 
bard Electric, we’ve installed over 20 megawatts of renewable en- 
ergy in this state. And on 500, over 500 projects, employing hun- 
dreds of Nevada electrical workers and other tradesmen for thou- 
sands and thousands of man-hours. 

I am and my family is, all my employees are all members of the 
IBEW, the electrical union, and we were all trained by that elec- 
trical union. I helped create the renewable energy training cur- 
riculum for the Joint Apprenticeship Training Center here in Las 
Vegas, and I also worked on the National Apprenticeship Training 
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Center in their renewable energy curriculum development team 
and we provide certification and training for electricians. 

The renewable energy industry began in American laboratories 
with American scientists developing innovative solutions to the en- 
ergy challenges. Over the past few decades the industry has grown 
from a niche market to one of the fastest growing industries in the 
world. 

From utility sized installations down to residential systems, re- 
newable energy emerges as an enormous industry capable of pro- 
viding thousands of jobs and millions of dollars in states like Ne- 
vada. Governments at all levels, understanding the potential for 
job and fiscal growth, have begun introducing policies to support 
the implementation of this now viable energy solution. 

For renewable energy to meet America’s growing energy de- 
mands, we must continue to develop our most valuable renewable 
resource, the American workforce. 

We must train tomorrow’s renewable energy workforce today. 
These green jobs, for the most part, are construction jobs. To train 
green workers, we need to train construction workers, and build on 
their already existing knowledge base. 

Renewable energy technologies require the same high standards 
for safety and reliability as existing energy technology installa- 
tions, construction projects, and any other types of construction re- 
lated processes. Many of the building trades training programs re- 
quire these high standards already and are well aligned with the 
green jobs goals of the Workforce Investment Act. 

The IBEW has led the way in the training and providing of a 
highly skilled workforce for the safe installation of the latest elec- 
trical technologies, dating back to its inception over a century ago 
in 1891. 

The IBEW and NECA have been instrumental in establishing 
national standards to maintain the highest level of workmanship 
and safety in these installations. These high standards continue as 
the IBEW and the JATC establish renewable energy training pro- 
grams. 

Southern Nevada JATC has been providing training since 1947. 
The JATC is a non-profit member of the community focused on pro- 
viding long-term employment for individuals seeking a career, not 
just a job, in the electrical construction industry and in renewable 
energy. 

The JATC understands the benefits of career-oriented training 
and placement, for both individuals and the communities that they 
are working in. In its long history in southernNevada, the JATC 
has trained thousands of electricians, including my grandfather, 
my father, my brothers and myself. 

Last week in Southern Nevada we turned out 93 electricians 
through that training program, in electrical theory, construction 
practices, safety, and during the course of the program, the five- 
year program that every apprentice went through, they received 
training in renewable energy systems. 

The Southern Nevada campus of JATC also has a state of the art 
wind and PV training facility that teaches about installation of 
these projects. These programs, all these programs that we’ve 
talked about to get these certifications already exist, are well 
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aligned with the Workforce Investment Act, but are self-funded. 
Right now all of the electrical workers dispatched by the IBEW pay 
for these programs with portions of their own paychecks. 

There are many existing programs, like apprenticeships, that the 
JATC is currently working with. The Build Nevada Initiative, for 
instance, focuses on providing high school students a gateway into 
the trade schools and apprenticeship programs by giving the math 
skills and construction skills that will — or jobs skills that will then 
help them get into the apprenticeship programs right out of high 
school. 

Apprenticeship programs all over the country, like the JATC and 
several other building trades, hire American veterans through pro- 
grams such as Helmets to Hardhats where they are taking former 
military personnel and putting them right into construction train- 
ing apprenticeship programs. 

Educational outreach is essential in this. The apprenticeship pro- 
grams in companies like ours, we reach out to all the schools, local 
schools, trade schools, job fairs, and offer employment opportunities 
through the apprenticeship programs to the students in the high 
schools. 

Because of the tremendous leadership of many Nevadans, some 
of them here and some of them in Washington, D. C. right now, 
and some up in Carson still, we have many things like Senator 
Horsford’s Green Jobs act that are well aligned with the current 
goals of the Workforce Investment Act. 

The problem that we have is the recurring costs of training pro- 
vided by JATC of Southern Nevada and many building trades fa- 
cilities are self-funded. They are funded by the contractors and 
they are funded by our workers that they are training. As a result 
of the economic downturn, and the loss of jobs, we are losing fund- 
ing at the same time. 

If we don’t have men out there working, men and women in the 
field, they can’t contribute to these training programs. The trainers 
are also usually workers in the field themselves. So these building 
trades programs and the facilities they use, the trainers that work 
there, the workforce they trained already exist, are well aligned 
and direct funding of these programs would be very helpful to fur- 
thering our goals. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

Again, I want to say that your statement in its entirety will be 
made part of this record. 

[The statement of Mr. Brooks follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Chris Brooks, Director, Bombard Renewable Energy 

I was born and raised in Nevada. I am a third generation electrician and helped 
establish the current Renewable Energy industry in the state. I was a small busi- 
ness owner who saw the potential for Renewable Energy in Nevada nearly a decade 
ago. My father, brothers, and I, all trained electricians, work in the Renewable En- 
ergy industry today as green job pioneers. 

After working as an electrician in the construction and utility sectors in Nevada 
for many years I started a solar electric contracting company in 2000. In 2004 I 
joined forces with Bombard Electric, creating their Renewable Energy Division, as 
a response to an increase in demand and interest in the Renewable Energy indus- 
try. Together we have installed over 20 megawatts of Renewable Energy on over 500 
projects in and around the State of Nevada. 

I helped create and develop the Renewable Energy training program and cur- 
riculum for the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (IBEW) / National 
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Electrical Contractors Association (NECA) / Electrical Joint Apprenticeship Training 
Center of Southern Nevada (JATC). In addition to my local efforts I am on the Re- 
newable Energy Curriculum Development Committee for the National JATC. I was 
among the earliest solar professionals to obtain certification from the North Amer- 
ican Board of Certified Energy Practitioners (NABCEP). In 2007 I was appointed 
to the Nevada Renewable Energy and Energy Conservation Task Force. In 2008 I 
was appointed to Senator Harry Reid’s Blue Ribbon Task Force for a Clean Energy 
Future. I was a founding member of, and current board member of, the American 
Solar Energy Society (ASES) Southern Nevada Chapter, SolarNV. 

The Renewable Energy industry began in American laboratories with American 
scientists developing innovative solutions to meet energy challenges. Over the past 
few decades the industry has grown from a niche market to one of the fastest grow- 
ing industries in the world. 

From utility sized installations down to residential systems, Renewable Energy 
has emerged as an enormous industry capable of providing thousands of jobs and 
millions of dollars to states like Nevada. Governments at all levels, understanding 
this potential for job and fiscal growth, have begun introducing policy to support the 
implementation of this now viable energy solution. For Renewable Energy to meet 
America’s growing energy demands we must continue to develop our most valuable 
renewable resource, the American workforce. 

We must train tomorrow’s Renewable Energy workforce today. These Green Jobs 
are construction jobs. To train green workers we need to train construction workers, 
and build on their already existing knowledge base. Renewable Energy technologies 
require the same high standards for safety and reliability as existing energy tech- 
nology installations, construction projects, and any other construction related proc- 
ess. Many of the building trades training programs require these high standards al- 
ready and are well aligned with the Green Job goals of The Workforce Investment 
Act. 

The IBEW has led the way in the training and providing of a highly skilled work- 
force for the safe installation of the latest in electrical technology, dating back to 
its inception, over a century ago, in 1891. The IBEW and NECA have been instru- 
mental in establishing national standards to maintain the highest level of workman- 
ship and safety in its installations. These high standards have continued as the 
IBEW and the JATC established Renewable Energy training programs. 

The Southern Nevada JATC has been providing training since 1947. The JATC 
is a non-profit member of the community focused on providing long-term employ- 
ment for individuals seeking a career in the electrical construction industry, includ- 
ing Renewable Energy. The JATC understands the benefits of career oriented train- 
ing and placement, for both the individuals and the communities they are working 
in. In its long history in Southern Nevada the JATC has trained thousands of elec- 
tricians including my grandfather, my father, my brothers, and myself. 

Last week in Southern Nevada the JATC graduated 93 electricians from the five 
year apprenticeship program. This program’s curriculum focuses on electrical the- 
ory, construction practices, and safety. During the course of the program every ap- 
prentice is taught the theory behind, and the methods of installation for, Renewable 
Energy systems. 

The Southern Nevada campus of the JATC also has a state of the art Wind and 
PV Training Laboratory. This lab offers hands on training on four different existing 
solar arrays, multiple types of inverters, and fully functional wind turbine. All this 
equipment, in addition to measurement and verification hardware, is routed to a 
comprehensive data acquisition system. All the data that is collected is available on- 
line as an educational resource to the public. 

In addition to the apprenticeship training on Renewable Energy and the Wind 
and PV Training Lab, the JATC also offers a 50 hour comprehensive training mod- 
ule, concentrated on safe and effective installation of photovoltaic (PV) systems. This 
class prepares the already certified electricians for the Nevada State PV Installer’s 
License exam, administered by the Nevada State OSHA Department. Several hun- 
dred apprentices and electricians have successfully completed this course and exam 
in order to meet the state’s requirements for installing wind and PV technology. 

These programs already exist, are well aligned with The Workforce Investment 
Act goals for Green Jobs, but are self-funded. All of the electrical workers dis- 
patched by the IBEW pay for these programs with portions of their paychecks. 

There are many existing programs that apprenticeships like the JATC are cur- 
rently working with. The Build Nevada Initiative focuses on providing high school 
students a gateway in to trade schools and apprenticeship programs. Students en- 
rolled in the program obtain math skills that exceed the requirements for entry in 
to all apprenticeship programs, including the Renewable Energy programs offered 
by the JATC. Build Nevada partners with the Clark County School District to teach 
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the future workforce occupational skills at facilities such as Desert Rose High School 
and the Area Technical Trade Center. The Build Nevada Initiative also ensures that 
the future workforce is properly trained in construction equipment operation and 
jobsite safety before they enter their respective apprenticeship program. 

Apprenticeship programs all over the country, including the JATC of Southern 
Nevada, are working with America’s veterans through programs such as Helmets 
to Hardhats. Helmets to Hardhats is a non-profit organization that connects former 
military personnel with career opportunities from the nationwide building and con- 
struction trades. 

Educational outreach is an essential part of developing a Renewable Energy work- 
force. The Renewable Energy Division of Bombard Electric regularly attends ele- 
mentary school energy fairs, donates time and materials to school science projects, 
and sponsors Renewable Energy competitions at area schools. Our company, to- 
gether with the JATC apprenticeship program, also provides resources on careers 
in Renewable Energy at vocational high schools and technical academies. 

Because of the tremendous leadership demonstrated by many Nevadans, including 
State Senate Majority Leader Steven Horsford, United States Senate Majority Lead- 
er Harry Reid, and NV Energy, there are several new and existing programs that 
are well aligned with the Green Jobs goals of the Workforce Investment Act. Sen- 
ator Horsford’s proposed SB152 would utilize existing apprenticeship training pro- 
grams and non-profit workforce development groups to leverage federal funds for 
Green Jobs. All installers at the Renewable Energy Division of Bombard Electric 
were trained by JATC instructors, whose education would not have been possible 
without the hard work of Senator Reid. The JATC Wind and PV Training Labora- 
tory was funded largely by NV Energy through the Renewable Generations program 
and a pilot and demonstration program authorized by the Nevada State Legislature. 

The reoccurring costs of training provided by the JATC of Southern Nevada are 
funded by the electrical workers of the IBEW and the contractors of NECA. These 
training programs continue to provide the most comprehensive training on the latest 
energy technology, including Renewable Energy. As a result of the economic down- 
turn a growing portion of the workforce responsible for funding the training pro- 
grams is unemployed and cannot contribute. This month alone Bombard Electric 
has spent over $10,000 in Renewable Energy training for its workforce. 

Growing unemployment means less funding for a program that is currently at 
maximum capacity. The existing classroom facilities for the JATC training programs 
are in need of expansion and modernization. All this at a time when Renewable En- 
ergy training is most needed. 

The trainers in the JATC programs are largely workers themselves who have to 
train the future Renewable Energy workforce in addition to their full time jobs. 
These trainers receive less compensation when training than if they were on the job. 
The apprentices and journeymen electrical workers receive all their training after 
hours and on weekends with no compensation whatsoever. In addition they also pay 
for all of their textbooks and materials, even when unemployed. 

These building trades training programs, the facilities they use, the trainers who 
work there, and the workforce they train already exist and are well aligned with 
the Workforce Investment Act goals for Green Jobs. Direct funding of these pro- 
grams, and others like them around the state and country, are necessary for the 
growth and development of a Renewable Energy workforce. Bombard Electric, and 
contractors like them all over the country, need help to best prepare their workforce 
for our Renewable Energy future. With the guidance and support of the Workforce 
Investment Act our common goals of putting Nevadans and Americans back to work 
can be realized safely and soon. 



Chairman Hinojosa. I now call on Mrs. Cook. 

STATEMENT OF CHANDA COOK, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNITY 
INITIATIVES, NEVADA PUBLIC EDUCATION FOUNDATION 

Ms. Cook. Thank you. Good morning. My name is Chandra Cook 
and I’m here today representing the Nevada 

Chairman Hinojosa. Will you speak a little bit closer to the 
microphone? I want to be sure that everybody hears you clearly. 

Ms. Cook. Thank you. 

As you know, America’s dropout crisis has continued to receive 
significant attention nationally. I commend you, Chairman Hino- 
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josa and Chairman of the Full House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, George Miller, for your long-standing leadership on behalf 
of all of American youth, as well as our newest representative to 
Congress, Congresswoman Titus, who has been a leader and an ad- 
vocate for issues that affect Nevadans and our youth. 

The scope of this problem and its impact in Nevada is staggering. 
Approximately 20 percent, or 43,000 Nevada youth, have not pro- 
gressed beyond high school diploma and are neither employed, nor 
enrolled in secondary — in post-secondary education. 

Nevada ranks worst among all 50 states in the percentage of 
teens who are not attending school and who are not working. These 
individuals have little chance to ever learn a family-supporting 
wage and many of them have been dependent upon public systems, 
rather than becoming contributing members of society. 

Beyond the individual impact, the economic and social con- 
sequences for Nevada are great. For example, the high school drop- 
outs from 2008, if they had graduated, Nevada’s economy would 
have seen an additional $5.1 billion in wages. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify today on behalf of the Ne- 
vada Public Education Foundation which works for systemic 
change by bringing together the education, workforce development 
and youth development systems to our Ready For Life movement. 

While Congress looks at the youth provisions of the Workforce 
Investment Act, or WIA, it should ask a serious of broader ques- 
tions about how to advance a comprehensive youth strategy that 
includes WIA as one of the federal policy vehicles for improving the 
education and career pathways for America’s most vulnerable 
youth. 

Our legislative recommendations are captured in the following 
areas: Governance, eligibility services and performance, quality im- 
provement, and innovation. To be most effective, WIA youth pro- 
grams and activities should be part of a larger regional strategy 
connecting workforce, education and youth development activities, 
as opposed to working in isolation. 

This should include increased flexibility, regional integration, 
funding local priorities and investing in expansion of local capac- 
ities through intermediate areas and collaborative system ap- 
proaches. 

Current eligibility and performance provisions are obstacles to 
serving many of the youth that are most at need. Eligibility deter- 
mination must be simplified and streamlined, and I recommend the 
eligibility goes to age 24, which was done in March, and research 
has shown that we need to connect our youth by the time they are 
25, or basically we’ve lost them forever. 

Ideally, determining eligibility for WIA should be based on risk 
factors. If income requirements are maintained, permit youth who 
are eligible for other federal means-tested programs to be auto- 
matically eligible for WIA services. 

Under the current performance measurement system providers 
often serve primarily those who are most job ready, thus reaching 
a smaller portion of the population that need services. Older dis- 
connected youth, especially those with low skill levels present a 
special challenge. Congress should adopt measures to mark the 
progress of all eligible youth, particularly those who are hard to 
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employ for those skills. This will require different performance 
measures for different segments of the population. 

Funding for youth activities is diffused, limiting the impact of 
federal efforts to raise workforce-imposed secondary readiness. To 
improve impact we recommend that Congress should place a pri- 
ority on off-track students, including prevention and credit re- 
trieval efforts to get them back on track for graduation, and to at- 
taining post-secondary credentials. 

We recommend that we should link WIA in-school activities re- 
viewed with other relevant federal programs and place a priority 
on funding partnerships among community organizations, colleges, 
K-12, employers, philanthropy as appropriate. More details and 
specific recommendations are in my written testimony. 

Again, thank you for this opportunity to testify. As you know, in 
today’s economy it is imperative that the revised legislation be even 
more strategic, youth collaborative, targeted and deliberate activi- 
ties promoting educational engagement and work skill develop- 
ment. The Workforce Investment Act can help our youth graduate 
from high school and gain appropriate post-secondary education or 
training to become productive members of our society. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Cook follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Chanda Cook, Director of Community Initiatives, 
Nevada Public Education Foundation 

America’s dropout crisis has continued to receive significant attention nationally. 
This is the result of better data about the significant number of students not grad- 
uating on-time — only 70% nationally on average, with some schools graduating 
fewer than 50% of their students. Recent research has also underscored the serious 
social and economic impact on communities through the country. 

The scope of the problem and its economic impact on Nevada is staggering. Con- 
sider the following statistics: 

• Nevada’s graduation rate was 67.4% for 2007-08 

• 20% or approximately 43,000 Nevada youth ages 18-24 are 

disconnected (have not progressed beyond a high school diploma and are neither 
employed nor enrolled in postsecondary education) 

Nevada ranks worst among all 50 states in the percentage of: 

• Teens who are high school dropouts 

• Teens not attending school and not working 

• Young adults enrolled in or completed college 

For the individuals represented by these numbers, their chances to ever be able 
to earn a family-supporting wage are slim, and research tells us many of them will 
be dependent on public systems rather than becoming contributors to the public 
good. Beyond the individual impact, the economic and social consequences for Ne- 
vada are grave: 

• If the more than 19,500 high school dropouts from 2008 had earned their diplo- 
mas, Nevada’s economy would have seen an additional $5.1 billion in wages over 
these students’ lifetimes. 

• If Hispanics/Latinos, African-Americans, and Native Americans achieved the 
same education levels as Whites by 2020, Nevada’s personal income would increase 
by $2.2 billion. 

• More than 80% of America’s prison population consists of dropouts. It costs ap- 
proximately SIX TIMES MORE annually to incarcerate than educate an individual. 

In an effort to address these staggering numbers and resulting issues, Nevada 
Public Education Foundation created the Ready for Life movement to bring together 
youth-serving systems in a collaborative effort to ensure more Nevada youth are 
“ready for life.” 

Nevada Public Education Foundation’s Ready for Life Movement 

Established in 1991, Nevada Public Education Foundation (NPEF) is a statewide 
non-profit intermediary organization working for systemic change on behalf of Ne- 
vada youth. Facilitating collaboration among public and private youth-serving orga- 
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nizations, NPEF brings together the education, workforce development, and youth 
development systems in order to better serve youth, particularly those most at risk 
of not graduating from high school and transitioning to productive adulthood. NPEF 
builds this connected infrastructure through its Ready for Life movement. 

NPEF launched Ready for Life in 2005 as a collaborative effort to improve Ne- 
vada’s high school graduation rate. NPEF’s focus was driven by research from Stan- 
ford University indicating that young people who are not connected by age 25 to ei- 
ther school or work are likely to remain disconnected forever, resulting in significant 
personal, economic, and societal costs. This concern was solidified by local research 
(see www.readyforlifenv.org) showing that too many of our own students are failing 
to transition from high school to productive adulthood. According to the Stanford re- 
search, those most at risk of not being “connected by 25” fall into four categories: 
youth who do not complete high school; those deeply involved in the juvenile justice 
system; youth in the foster care system; and young, unmarried mothers. 

Ready for Life is a statewide movement, a systemic effort to support youth; it is 
not a specific program or intervention, but a facilitation of collaboration among 
youth-serving organizations with the end goal of connecting Nevada youth to edu- 
cation or productive employment by age 25. 

Nevada’s Ready for Life movement now involves hundreds of organizations state- 
wide, local community collaboratives, and a network of nearly 1,000 stakeholders 
working toward the vision that all Nevada youth are ready for life, supported by 
a community ethic that values education. Convened by Nevada Public Education 
Foundation, public and private organizations are partnering in the belief that as 
they work together, students will be more likely to complete high school and gain 
appropriate postsecondary education or training to become productive, contributing 
members of society. Partners include local agencies, nonprofits, community-based or- 
ganizations, education entities including local school districts and higher education, 
faith based organizations, youth, concerned parents, and elected officials. 

In November 2008, the Ready for Life Nevada Dropout Prevention Summit estab- 
lished the goal to increase Nevada’s high school graduation rate 10% by 2013. Rec- 
ognizing common goals and collaborative processes, Nevada Public Education Foun- 
dation was excited to unite the Ready for Life movement with NV DETR’s federal 
Shared Youth Vision partnership in January 2009. With this unique blend of public, 
private and non-profit leadership, Nevada is now positioned to make sustainable 
systemic change via this collaboration, with the end goal of connecting Nevada 
youth to education or productive employment by age 25. Through Ready for Life in 
local communities and statewide, NPEF facilitates: 

• Creating a connected infrastructure by aligning education, workforce develop- 
ment and youth development to support youth 

• Public and private coordination at the local and state levels, recognizing mul- 
tiple systems have roles in youth success 

• Cross-communication between federal, state and local work to leverage re- 
sources, remove barriers, and learn & share promising practices 

• Collaborative planning and progress toward measurable goals to help youth be- 
come “ready for life” 

• Building a community ethic that values education 
Intermediary Organizations 

The following recommendations are submitted by NPEF and include significant 
input and feedback from workforce and education intermediary organizations across 
the country, including those in Portland, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. Facili- 
tated by Jobs for the Future, the Boston-based research, development and policy or- 
ganization, this consortium (of which NPEF is a member) has been developing and 
sharing best practices for systemic change to help our nation’s struggling students 
and disconnected youth succeed in school and transition to become productive, con- 
tributing members of society. 

The work of these intermediary organizations, including NPEF’s Ready for Life 
Nevada work since 2005, underscores the need for intermediary organizations dedi- 
cated to building the infrastructure necessary for ongoing and sustainable collabora- 
tion among youthserving systems. In order to more effectively engage youth in 
school and develop an educated workforce to lead our nation’s economy, investment 
in intermediary organizations is critical for alignment of education, workforce, and 
youth development systems. 

Legislative Recommendations 

While Congress should look directly at the youth provision of the Workforce In- 
vestment Act, it must also ask a series of broader questions about how to advance 
a comprehensive youth strategy that include the Workforce Investment Act as one 
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of the federal policy vehicles for improving the education and career pathways for 
America’s most vulnerable youth. Congress should seize this moment to align out- 
comes, reporting & accountability, encourage and ease the use of multiple funding 
streams. All these multiple federal policy vehicles, including the youth activities of 
the Workforce Investment Act, should ensure that all eligible youth are advancing 
on a clear path toward a postsecondary credential required for success in today’s 
economy. 

The legislative recommendations are captured in the following areas: 

• Governance 

• Eligibility, Services, and Performance 

• Quality Improvement and Innovation 

Governance 

Current law authorized Youth Councils to provide coordination and oversight 
among a limited number of local stakeholders with respect to authorized youth ac- 
tivities. Today, Youth Councils must play a more strategic role. 

With the support of local Workforce Investment Boards (WIBs), Youth Councils 
must measure the needs of local youth and ensure that school districts, WIBs, high- 
er education partners, and other key stakeholders collaborate to provide a targeted 
range of options to serve them. 

To be most effective, WIA youth programs and activities should be part of a larger 
regional strategy connecting workforce, education and youth development activities. 
Rather than stand-alone entities working in isolation, Youth Councils must collabo- 
rate with other youthserving systems and connect to related efforts in order to bet- 
ter meet the needs of local youth. As described above, intermediary organizations 
are highly effective conduits for this collaboration. 

Congress should: 

• Allow the maximum flexibility and encourage regional integration of WIA youth 
efforts with existing regional youth committees and/or intermediaries where appro- 
priate, as opposed to working in isolation. 

• Invest in expansion of local capacity through intermediaries and collaborations 
that bring together workforce, education, and youth development systems at the 
local, regional and/or state levels. 

• Specify that representation must include an individual from the local education 
agency or agencies in the area responsible for secondary education; individual from 
at least one local institution for higher education; employers in local industries and 
sectors that are growing and have a high demand for skilled labor; and as appro- 
priate local youth-related foundations and/or philanthropies. 

• Establish an incentive fund for entrepreneurial WIBs and Youth Councils to 
adopt an expanded set of duties, including improving capacity to gather, analyze, 
and use data to evaluate the quality of current youth program options and increas- 
ing the supply of quality education options for in-school and out-of-school youth. 

• Allow Youth Councils the discretion to direct funding toward local priorities. 
Such provisions should set floors on basic activities, such as in-school, out-of-school, 
and, as appropriate, summer jobs. A portion of funds would be directed toward 
highpriority purposes consistent with data analyses and investment strategies. 

Eligibility, Services, and Performance 

WIA should focus on serving youth that are most in need of skill development 
services. That means retaining services for both in-school and out-of-school youth, 
while placing a priority on the hardest-to-serve through targeting services, expand- 
ing eligibility, and improving performance measures. Current eligibility and per- 
formance provisions pose programmatic obstacles to serving many of the youth that 
are most in need. 

Eligibility — Too much time at the local level is devoted to determining eligibility, 
with little positive effect and in the face of new research that offers more stream- 
lined strategies for eligibility determination. There is a need to simplify the deter- 
mination of which youth are eligible to receive services. 

Congress should: 

• Increase age eligibility to 24. Research shows the importance of engaging youth 
by age 25. Congress already recognized this by raising the age for youth employ- 
ment funds in the ARRA from 21 to 24. 

• Permit youth who are eligible for other federal means-tested programs to be 
automatically eligible for WIA services. 

• Make youth automatically eligible for services based on risk factors, such as dis- 
connected status (out of school and out of work) and early warning indicators for 
in-school, off-track youth (e.g. over-age, under-credited, non-attendance), preferably 
without income eligibility. 
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• If income requirements are maintained, permit the use of income proxy meas- 
ures (e.g., ESEA Title I, Free and Reduced lunch status, high-poverty census tracks) 
as automatic designation for eligibility. 

Funding — Funding for youth activities is diffused, limiting the impact of federal 
efforts to raise workforce and postsecondary readiness. Funds should target off-track 
students within the in-school population. 

To improve impact, Congress should: 

• Place a priority on off-track students, including prevention and credit retrieval 
efforts to get them back on track to graduation and to attaining postsecondary cre- 
dentials. 

• Permit follow-up services that provide continuing support (e.g., from a transi- 
tion counselor) after young people leave schools or programs and as they seek to 
enter or remain in work or further education. 

• Link WIA in-school activities for youth with other relevant federal programs. 

Program Design — WIA youth program designs and elements should advance the 

development of high-quality pathways that ensure eligible youth attain skills and 
credentials necessary for educational and career advancement. WIA youth funding 
should result in the development of high-quality pathways and options that lead to 
postsecondary credentials and career advancement for youth. 

Congress should: 

• Establish that the purpose of WIA youth activities is to ensure that eligible 
youth attain workforce skills and credentials that promote educational and career 
advancement, with special attention to creating employment opportunities in 
highgrowth and emerging sectors. 

• Retain the ability to allow continued funding to support eligible youth over 
more than one year and for a transitional period after they have left the program 
or school. 

• Strengthen incentives for employers to train and employ, and for colleges to en- 
roll, formerly disconnected youth who have completed WIA-funded youth programs. 
One example is the disconnected youth tax credit. 

Employment Programs — Youth employment programs, including project-based 
learning activities, apprenticeships, and internships, should help youth attain both 
work-related skills and supports that can help students advance in educational at- 
tainment and achievement. 

These programs should provide highly structured and well-supervised work expe- 
riences that emphasize learning and skill development. Programs should be encour- 
aged to build partnerships with employers, who can provide work-based training 
and learning experiences through internships and apprenticeships. 

Congress should: 

• Invest in a funding stream for high-quality summer and year-round youth em- 
ployment opportunities that emphasize learning and skill development as well as 
academic programs. 

• Focus attention on educational engagement and work skills development strate- 
gies for all WIA-funded youth programs. 

Performance Measures — Differentiate performance measurements stipulated 
under WIA to align with the distinct needs of varying adult and youth populations. 

Under the current performance measurement system, providers often serve pri- 
marily those who are more job-ready, thus reaching a smaller proportion of the pop- 
ulation that need services. Provide incentives in the law for programs to serve a 
broader range of youth. One way of achieving this is by differentiating performance 
measurements stipulated under WIA to align with the distinct needs of varying 
youth populations. Programs should be able to apply interim benchmarks that are 
predictive of educational and career advancement and that account for the relative 
difficulty of populations with multiple risk factors. 

Congress should: 

• For youth, adopt measurements to mark the progress of all eligible youth, par- 
ticularly those who are hard to employ or low-skilled. Determining the progress of 
all eligible youth would require different performance measures for different seg- 
ments of the eligible population. 

Quality Improvement and Innovation 

Current law lacks any effective mechanism of promoting quality improvement and 
innovation among WIA Youth programs and activities. As a result, the field lacks 
a pool of quality models and practices that can help spur broader systemic improve- 
ment. 

First, innovation and higher levels of successes should be promoted not just for 
national organizations with “branded” models but also for local organizations and/ 
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or partnerships that demonstrate the ability to serve particular groups well and 
achieve higher performance outcomes. 

Congress should: 

• Create an innovation fund for WIA Youth programs. Partnerships that seek to 
develop a new program, improve an existing program, or scale up a promising 
model, all toward more challenging performance outcomes, would be eligible to re- 
ceive funding. The fund would be used to drive programs toward meeting chal- 
lenging performance measures, including measures focused on lower-income, lower- 
skilled, and other disadvantaged populations. 

Second, older disconnected youth, especially those with low skill levels, present 
special challenges. Too few successful models for this population exist. Additionally, 
there are too few models for the hardest-to-serve adult workers (i.e., those with mul- 
tiple barriers to employment, those with the lowest skill levels, and those with lim- 
ited English proficiency). 

Congress should: 

• Establish an investment fund to encourage social entrepreneurs to take on 
these challenges and invent new promising approaches. 

• Place a priority on funding partnerships among community organizations, col- 
leges, K-12 schools, employers, and philanthropy, as appropriate. 

• Include funding for evaluation of these new models. 

Conclusion 

Nevada Public Education Foundation is honored to provide input and testimony 
for reauthorizing the Workforce Investment Act. This legislation has been successful 
in helping many of our nation’s young people gain work experience and skills need- 
ed for gainful employment. In today’s economy, it is imperative that the revised leg- 
islation be even more strategic to provide the opportunities necessary to help our 
struggling students and disengaged youth succeed through collaborative, targeted 
and deliberate activities promoting educational engagement and work skill develop- 
ment that will help them graduate from high school and gain appropriate post-sec- 
ondary education or training to become productive, contributing members of society. 



Chairman Hinojosa. And I now call upon Rebecca Metty-Burns. 

STATEMENT OF REBECCA METTY-BURNS, INTERIM DIRECTOR 

FOR THE WORKFORCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 

COLLEGE OF SOUTHERN NEVADA 

Ms. Metty-Burns. Good morning, and thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to testify regarding the Workforce and Investment Act. 

I am particularly encouraged in being able to come in and talk 
with you about innovations because innovations require the ability 
to search out for feedback, take that feedback, and then incorporate 
that to improve programs and reach a goal of excellence. I think 
that this is a wonderful opportunity to take a look at programs 
that are in place and what we can do to make them even better, 
even more effective and respond to community needs. 

I chose to look at one particular program that we operate in col- 
laboration with the credit program at the College of Southern Ne- 
vada. The division that I represent offers non-credit programs and 
we primarily focus on skill-specific training for local employers for 
their particular workforce needs. 

In this particular program, the Certified Nursing Assistant pro- 
gram, we worked in collaboration with the credit department to say 
how can we also, in combination with you, and provide some ave- 
nues for participants coming in with WIA funds to access that pro- 
gram and also access job opportunities from that. 

The collaboration resulted in an intensive seven-week program, 
and what the division does to support our participants is also offer 
an opportunity for them to attend an orientation, helping with ad- 
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ministrative pieces, and introduce them to what they will be going 
through in that seven-week process. 

We also make sure that they have available refresher sessions, 
review sessions, to make sure that they can succeed with their 
studies. 

When I talked to several of the students and our health care co- 
ordinator, a lot of the comments that they make resonated, I think, 
with other information you’ve heard through this hearing process. 
The first is the opportunity that was there. Two of the people I 
talked with completed the program successfully and were very ex- 
cited about the prospect of what their employment opportunities 
would be. They noted that it was essential to have additional sup- 
port services, though, as they were re-entering education and they 
needed to make sure that they had some reinforcement as they 
were going through an academic program. 

I think there are still some ways that we can reinforce that and 
we are learning from students who may falter through that pro- 
gram that there’s more to be done and more to add in for their suc- 
cess. Additional assessments that are needed to make sure that 
they are matched up correctly with the program, that they have 
the foundational skills to succeed, when we are driven to move peo- 
ple through too quickly in a short time frame, so they can search 
for a job, we may not be giving them the full opportunity of what 
they can do on a career path, if they have the foundational skills 
and a broader understanding of what that entry level job may lead 
to in the future. 

I’d like to recommend that in considering some innovations even 
to WIA that it be remembered that the community colleges are 
where a large part of the American workforce goes to receive their 
skill training and their education and that as you are building a 
career path it’s really important to also build an education path 
with that participant. 

If we could provide additional support services for participants 
that are coming in that allow them to assess where their academic 
skills are, give them additional support and mentoring to the ca- 
reers that are open to them and where their interests may be, as 
well as make sure that they are ready and aware of what the job 
is that they will be seeking. 

One of the students that I talked with in the CNA program said 
it was very important in the conversation that he had with his case 
worker that was very detailed and eye-opening about what that job 
as a CNA would be after he got that job, and other students hadn’t 
received that opportunity and he felt that was a very valuable 
piece of the process and important to making sure there was a 
match to the program. 

As we continue to talk about education and career pathways, we 
also would like to encourage a focus that moves from the imme- 
diate short-term training to also allowing the opportunity for par- 
ticipants to expand that to degree attainment or deeper educational 
attainment. 

Again, one of the students that I talked with completed the CNA 
program and would very much have liked to have gone on to get 
his RN, but the funding stopped at the CNA. Certainly in a state 
that needs more nurses and healthcare workers, it’s unfortunate 
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that he couldn’t go on at this time with someone who had such en- 
thusiasm and success and capabilities. 

I also think that as we continue to receive employee — or I’m 
sorry, employer feedback in the contract training that we do in our 
division we become very aware of what employers are seeking for 
and any new information they need incorporated in training, and 
it would be important to include that flexibility. 

As those flexibilities are added into the legislation, and allow the 
regions to really decide what’s most important to them, I feel that 
innovations in the training program can come very quickly. 

I appreciate the time today. Thank you so much. 

[The statement of Ms. Metty-Burns follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Rebecca Metty-Burns, Interim Director, Division of 
Workforce & Economic Development, College of Southern Nevada 

Good morning and thank you for the opportunity to testify today regarding the 
Workforce Investment Act. 

My name is Rebecca Metty-Burns and I am the Interim Director for the Division 
of Workforce & Economic Development at the College of Southern Nevada. The Divi- 
sion of Workforce is a collection of programs that include an Adult Language and 
Literacy Program, Prison Program, Community Enrichment courses and contract 
training programs. Our skill intensive courses are primarily delivered through non- 
credit, customized training to local business and industry. 

I am encouraged that a focus in discussion around the Workforce Investment Act 
involves innovations. Innovations require program flexibility and continuous feed- 
back by stakeholders and in that process you can develop programs of excellence. 
I believe that by responding to what we have learned in operating programs with 
WIA funding there is an opportunity to make the programs more effective for par- 
ticipants and employers while also allowing the education partners to more com- 
prehensively respond to the needs of their communities. 

In feedback from two recent students in our Certified Nursing Assistant program, 
I found points that not only illustrate the promise of what that program can deliver 
but also where efforts are needed to ensure improvements are implemented. Their 
comments are specific to their experiences in one program but they also apply in 
general to WIA funded workforce programs. I’d like to share their observations with 
you today as well as some additional insights from the staff overseeing this program 
for the division. 

The Certified Nursing Assistant program for the Division of Workforce & Eco- 
nomic Development operates in collaboration with the credit program at the College 
of Southern Nevada. Students receive the full CNA program offered by college in- 
structors in a focused and intensive set of courses that spans seven weeks. Partici- 
pants receiving WIA funding attend an orientation to the program conducted by 
workforce staff to help them with administrative items. Throughout the seven weeks 
each Friday afternoon there is extra assistance available to workforce participants 
needing additional educational support. 

Charles Curtis recently completed our CNA program and at 57 years old exempli- 
fies what an impact the program can have. He is brimming with enthusiasm about 
his new career path and, with his willingness to be flexible in a work schedule, feels 
his employment options are excellent. Charles had previous experience in working 
with senior care and while being initially nervous about returning to school, he 
gained confidence as the support offered and program structure reaffirmed his capa- 
bilities. He particularly liked the Friday review sessions and having access to that 
additional support. Charles had been unemployed for months and with his experi- 
ence with senior care and an associate’s degree it would seem he would have been 
identified as great candidate for the program. Yet, he only received a referral after 
he happened to hear about the program on a public television segment and then 
persistently pursued a referral to the program. 

Scott Lester is also a recent student in our CNA program and only found out 
about the program by word of mouth. He also took the initiative and went to a refer- 
ral agency and requested the program. Scott made a good candidate as he had some 
previous work in healthcare as well as having completed a degree. The case worker 
he spoke with about the program explained in “eye-opening” detail what a job as 
a nursing assistant would entail. While Scott felt his previous work in healthcare 
prepared him, he mentioned that a number of students had not received that “eye- 
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opening” information from their case worker and that they really should be aware 
of the realities of the job. Scott also mentioned his academic background prepared 
him for the rigors of the intensive program. He felt the additional assistance was 
an excellent option but was concerned that a number of his classmates were not pre- 
pared for the academics involved. He noted that a number of the students did excel- 
lent in the labs but struggled with keeping up with required reading and taking the 
tests. 

Scott successfully completed the program and very much wants to continue in the 
nursing program to become an RN. He would seem to be a terrific candidate and 
in a state that badly needs more nurses in the workforce so he was disappointed 
to find out that WIA funding is not available for him to continue with a degree pro- 
gram. 

Our Healthcare Workforce Coordinator, Sue Folds, has worked in cooperation for 
years with the credit nursing program to make the CNA program successful. As she 
herself was an RN, she is also concerned that students need to be prepared upfront 
for the coursework and what the job will entail. While she can tell you of many suc- 
cessful students she also is quick to point out that she has had students go to one 
lab class and come back and drop out saying there was no way they were going to 
do that for a job. While there may be a number of circumstances that cause a stu- 
dent to drop — we do know there is a need to better inform and match candidates 
to the program. The students that complete the program but did not pass dem- 
onstrate that perhaps if there was an upfront assessment of foundational academic 
skills we could better prepare those students for successful completion. 

Sue has built solid ties to healthcare employers in the community and provides 
several healthcare programs as well as contract training. She has many more pro- 
grams on hold that would be beneficial for skills enhancement of the current work- 
force or allow entry into a healthcare position. Our programs are demand driven 
and currently start-up and administrative costs prevent those programs from being 
implemented. As much as she would like to implement more courses and support 
career paths in healthcare, limited resources determine priorities and pace of devel- 
opment. 

The information I received from the students and our workforce coordinator high- 
lighted that given the right client match to the program it can be an absolute suc- 
cess. Through close communication and collaboration workforce and credit programs 
can deliver training in a unique structure that answers a clear community need. 
The instructors and staff have worked to add key features such as an orientation 
and extra support to ensure student success. It is also clear that we need to con- 
tinue with new innovations and expand support for the students to fill educational 
gaps and to work closely with referral agencies to make sure the program is pro- 
moted and candidates identified. 

Recommendations and innovation opportunities 

Community colleges are where much of the American workforce receives its edu- 
cation and skills. For innovations in WIA to have significant impact the colleges 
need to have the ability to play an important role with local businesses and agencies 
in developing a workforce strategy that answers the needs of the community. There 
is a current call for the building of career pathways but that requires a cor- 
responding educational pathway in order to succeed. 

1. An important step in determining an education pathway that promotes a career 
pathway is allowing the college workforce programs to offer more of the support 
services. 

In its recommendations, Working it Out: Community Colleges and the Workforce 
Investment Act notes, “Encourage colleges to provide case management and support 
services to ensure positive outcomes. * * * Community colleges increasingly recog- 
nize the importance of support services, but because they are viewed primarily as 
providers of training and not of support services they rarely receive WIA funding 
for these services. To enable WIA participants to succeed in community colleges, the 
colleges should have the means to meeting all their needs.” 1 

As demonstrated in the CNA program some students may need a details and real- 
istic description of what the job they are training for entails. Students may need 
to brush up on basic skills and gain confidence to enter into a more rigorous pro- 
gram. How the colleges and its partners design and deliver the support services is 
one of those areas that should be rewarded for innovation. As core criteria, pro- 
grams should require standard assessments of WIA clients that allow the workforce 
program staff, the case manager and the client to plan an education path for suc- 



1 Working it Out: Community Colleges and the Workforce Investment Act, Mary Visher and 
Donna Fowler, Institute for the Study of Family, Work and Community, December 2006 
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cess. What assessments to use need to be determined by local educational institu- 
tions in partnership with local employers. Even clients that are not anticipating en- 
tering a formal training program should assess foundational skills to close any gaps 
prior to their employment search. 

2. Encourage innovations to programs by allowing flexibility and adaptability for 
training programs based on the feedback of clients, educators and the employers 
and including and encouraging contract training. 

Workforce programs that provide contract training have the advantage of an em- 
ployer partner providing specific criteria for outcomes. The relationship built be- 
tween the college workforce program and the employer brings to it the continuous 
feedback, evaluation and improvement cycle that would be a positive for any work- 
force program. Another recommendation in Working it Out: Community Colleges 
and the Workforce Investment Act supports a WIA adjustment to contract training, 
“Relax constraints on contract training. Constraints on using WIA funds for cus- 
tomized and contract training, a system that works well for colleges and demand 
driven models of workforce development, have inhibited college participation in 
WIA.” 2 

A challenge highlighted in the economic recession has been how difficult the cur- 
rent structure of WIA has made it to assist employers and agency with needed skills 
training. Employers do not have the training dollars to spend and as a self-funded 
division we do not have the start-up funds to supply for equipment and curriculum 
development. “Each type of provider — independent of its ability to train and place 
job seekers — has a different capacity to adjust to the payment system and reporting 
requirements imposed by WIA. As a result, some effective programs have opted out, 
or have been forced out, of the federally funded workforce development system be- 
cause of its “one size fits all” approach.” 3 Needed programs would be developed and 
implemented quickly if funding could be directed to start-up costs. 

3. Support a sustainable approach for creation of career-education pathways that 
rewards workforce strategies that build from short-term skills training to deeper 
education attainment. 

The “work-first” focus that continues to push the interpretation on how to best 
assist WIA clients promotes a short-term solution and perpetuates a long-term prob- 
lem. The focus on quick placement often moves clients into entry-level positions 
rather than gaining advanced training for a higher level position. Incumbent work- 
ers need the opportunity to gain advanced education to retain their jobs, handle in- 
creased responsibility or be eligible for career movement. Discussion of career lad- 
ders won’t lead to workable solutions unless workforce investment is viewed in ca- 
reer terms. Education and employer partnerships need to move from single program 
planning to comprehensive support for movement from short-term training to degree 
attainment. 

If workforce investment is designed to reward community collaboration, support 
of unique local workforce needs and allowed to be responsive and flexible, I believe 
continued innovations in workforce development will quickly come forth. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to share the story about just one of our 
workforce programs. Your attention to the Workforce Investment Act is needed and 
appreciated. 



Chairman Hinojosa. Thank you. Thank you all for your testi- 
mony. I want to say that we had a slight difficulty, technical dif- 
ficulty with the second microphone that is sitting there on the 
table. So instead of sending the microphone to Mr. Patchett, I’m 
going to reverse the order of questions that we’re going to start 
with Rebecca Metty-Burns, and I will start by taking a five-minute 
period of dialogue with you. Then my colleague will have an oppor- 
tunity to also ask questions, and we will move from my right to my 
left in the questions and I will wait to see how this dialogue goes. 
I may choose to have a second round of questions and just open to 
anyone, and so with that, I now recognize myself for five minutes. 



2 Working it Out: Community Colleges and the Workforce Investment Act, Mary Visher and 
Donna Fowler, Institute for the Study of Family, Work and Community, December 2006 

3 Training Policy in Brief, by Gwen Rubinstein and Andrea Mayo, pg 18, The Workforce Alli- 
ance, 2007. 
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Rebecca Metty-Burns, how do you suggest candidates be well in- 
formed and matched to a program that tailors to their strengths so 
that individuals are not set up for failure, while at the same time 
not inhibiting individuals from entering? And the second part to 
my questions, how do you ensure that your programs are accessible 
by a diverse school of candidates, including minorities, individuals 
with disabilities, those with what we call English language learn- 
ers, and those of low economic backgrounds? 

Ms. Metty-Burns. Thank you very much. In order to really 
make sure we’ve got the match, the assessments that need to occur 
are several. One is an academic assessment to make sure that they 
have some basic skills needed to move into and successfully com- 
plete a program. So whether it is a reading level or a math level 
or another technical area that we need to measure to put in an in- 
strument there that can give us some feedback, and if there’s addi- 
tional skills that we need to be brought up, we can do that right 
at that point. 

We also think that there is an important kind of career goal 
match that needs to occur. Much of what the Community College 
system does is work with entering students on trying to sort out 
what kind of career are they interested in. So there’s processes al- 
ready in place and there’s people with expertise in knowing how to 
make that happen. And it’s important to match that up with the 
case managers that may be working with the system, to really 
start a little more dialogue between the groups, to make sure the 
right assessment tools are being used, the right conversations are 
being held with that participant, as well as opportunities maybe in 
just visiting a course, visiting an employer, really seeing what is 
it that would go into that job, so there is an awareness. Also to 
build that enthusiasm for a career. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Thank you very much. I want to ask Mrs. 
Cook, in your testimony you mention several ways to streamline 
eligibility criteria for WIA youth programs. 

Which of these would be the simplest to implement while keep- 
ing eligibility targeted to groups in need. 

Ms. Cook. Ideally, if there was a way that we could make a 
whole school eligible would be great. We have schools that are con- 
sidered dropout factories. If we could identify a school and work 
within that school, that would make it eligible for anyone in there, 
and that would be very simple. 

Secondly, we would look at other risk factors and if there’s a way 
to just base eligibility on those risk factors, being disconnected, not 
having the skill set, as opposed to the income eligibilities that are 
in place. That would be significant. 

There’s an enormous amount of time that’s used in collecting the 
paperwork to prove the eligibility and it makes it very difficult, if 
not impossible, for some of the youth that are most in need to be 
eligible. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Ms. Cook, do you have any objections if we 
were to write in that we want to use our public buildings longer, 
and more days of the week, so that there would be more time for 
these students to be well trained. 
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Ms. Cook. I would have no objection to that. Everyone has lim- 
ited resources and we need to use the resources that at our dis- 
posal most effectively and efficiently as possible. 

Chairman Hinojosa. And Mr. Brooks, in your testimony you de- 
scribe training programs organized by the IBEW and the NECA. 
Are these programs open to non-members. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, the programs require membership to the indi- 
vidual organizations, like the IBEW and the National Electrical 
Contractors Association, to be available to the people who are 
members. And largely in part because they are funded by the mem- 
bers. 

But what the NECA and IBEW do is try to provide a path, using 
some of the initiatives like the Building Nevada Initiative and Hel- 
mets to Hardhats, to get people out of the military, out of high 
schools, out of trade schools and right into the apprenticeship pro- 
gram, so the facilities can be available. 

Chairman Hinojosa. I’m concerned, in listening to some of the 
commencement speakers here in the last two weeks, saying that 
out of college graduates, only one out of five college graduates had 
a job. We have a terrible situation. And then folks who dropped 
out, you can imagine how concerned we are. I will come back to 
you. 

My last question is to Mr. Patchett. In your testimony you stated 
that the vocational rehabilitation system counts a person as having 
a successful outcome if they are in their job placement for 90 days. 

What are your thoughts as to how to track meaningful outcomes, 
while serving all people with disabilities. 

Mr. Patchett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think that when you 
look at reasonable outcomes, I don’t think 90 days is enough. I 
think the outcomes need to be that an individual is clearly on a ca- 
reer path, that they are succeeding where they are at. 

That needs to be a much more long-term thing, maybe six 
months, maybe a year. We need to follow up with them and see if 
they are progressing within their job, are they receiving advance- 
ments, are they getting good marks and so forth, are we able to 
come back in there if something does not go well and provide addi- 
tional job coaching to ensure that the individual is able to keep the 
job, and so forth. So that would be my recommendations. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Thank you. I now recognize the gentle lady 
from Nevada, Congresswoman Titus, recognized for five minutes. 

Ms. Titus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’ll start with you, Mr. 
Patchett. Your testimony about the work of Easter Seals is focused 
mostly on physical disabilities, problems of not being ADA quali- 
fied, even the job connection sites. I would ask you if you would 
further elaborate on that topic about neurological and psychological 
challenges. We see that a lot from our soldiers who are coming 
home. We know the problem of funding mental health in this state. 

Could you expand on what we might do to better include them 
in the authorization. 

Mr. Patchett. Thank you, Congresswoman Titus. Absolutely 
Easter Seals provides services to individuals with cognitive intellec- 
tual disabilities and psychiatric disabilities, including support, liv- 
ing services and job training rehabilitation. 
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I think that one of the things that I would like to talk about that 
we’re looking at, and actually we have a proposal on the street, is 
to utilize what my colleague next to me was saying, and that is 
green jobs. 

We have an opportunity right now to be able to focus on individ- 
uals coming back from war, individuals who have various kinds of 
disabilities, and look at how we can include them in some of the 
green jobs. 

I also think that the second part of my answer would be pro- 
viding adequate support, providing adequate counseling, adequate 
monitoring of medications and so forth, and psychiatric disabilities. 
We have seen tremendous benefits and have been able to help indi- 
viduals with psychiatric mental health disabilities to be successful, 
both in work and in living independently in the homes on their 
own. 

Ms. Titus. Thank you. Mr. Brooks, I would like just to expand, 
you mentioned Senator Horsford’s green jobs bill, and there’s just 
an article in the paper today about the need for green jobs and how 
Nevada has been losing them to New Mexico. 

I wonder if you would talk to us a little bit about not just your 
program, but perhaps what other kinds of green jobs we could help 
support that, build on what you do with the IBEW, whether it is 
training for weatherization, or training for manufacturing jobs, be- 
cause we would like to get the companies that build the mirrors, 
as well as those who put them in. Would you elaborate on that. 

Mr. Brooks. Absolutely. A lot of what’s happening is going to be 
through weatherization and modernization of existing buildings. 
That will encompass many different trades and crafts in the con- 
struction industries, as well as manufacturing. 

So the JATC for the IBEW is one of many training facilities 
around the State of Nevada that are training individuals who do 
the modernization, weatherization and energy efficiency measures, 
as well as some manufacturing, and it’s working with like Senator 
Horsford’s green jobs initiative where it leverages these dollars 
that members of these trade organizations are participating in with 
some of the State funds and Federal funds, and nonprofit organiza- 
tions to get the most bang for your buck, to employ, to train people 
who then have a path to get out there and go do the work. 

At the end of the day it also takes companies, businesses to put 
these people to work. So partnerships that include the businesses 
with the training facilities, with the community organizations we 
feel are a very effective way to get it done. 

Ms. Titus. Are you finding that the businesses are cooperative 
because they need that trained workforce? And I would also ask 
you is if some of the members who could qualify for some assist- 
ance and not just have the whole cost come out of their own pocket, 
would that expand the workforce and the people who might partici- 
pate in these kind of programs. 

Mr. Brooks. Absolutely. Right now there’s no stipends, no schol- 
arships, no assistance to a lot of people who are participating in 
some of the building trades programs that are teaching green jobs 
and weatherization and energy efficiency training. It’s all coming 
out of their own pockets. It would definitely assist, especially those 
lower income people trying to get into these programs. It would 
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definitely assist, it would help them get into the programs and get 
out to work, if there was some assistance in that, in their tuition 
and their textbooks and even living expenses. 

Ms. Titus. Okay. Ms. Cook, you mentioned the dropout factories. 
I know there are a number of them in my district, and it’s very 
alarming when you read those kind of figures. But also there seems 
to be no incentive for companies to hire students who have dropped 
out or have those kinds of problems. 

I think in your written testimony you might have stated it, some 
things we need to do to incentivize businesses to hire these young 
people who might then get trained. Would you elaborate on that. 

Ms. Cook. Well, we need to do something to incentivize busi- 
nesses, and maybe tax credits would be a way to do that. We have 
about 1,300 youth here in Southern Nevada that are participating 
in the summer stimulus program. 

One of the challenges we have is getting enough employers to 
give them a meaningful summer experience. We have thousands 
and thousands of other students that want a summer job. The 
Northwest Career Technical Academy has an excellent engineering 
program and they are looking at having everyone of their students 
have a meaningful summer experience. 

So if there are ways that we could incentivize businesses with 
tax credits, or other things, it would be great because it does take 
resources from that business to supervise these youth or young 
people at a level that’s going to make it meaningful and make it 
productive. 

Ms. Titus. Mr. Chairman, could I have permission for a little 
more time. 

Chairman Hinojosa. I yield the Congresswoman to provide an 
additional two minutes. 

Ms. Titus. Thank you. I would just comment to Ms. Metty-Burns 
what a great needthere is for healthcare professionals in this state, 
for nurses, and for other kinds of technicians and so a program like 
this seems to be great. I can imagine that a person who goes into 
nursing that has no idea what that job is going to be really like. 

So I appreciate your mention of the need to counsel on that be- 
fore they go into that training. But your stories are also about peo- 
ple who just happened into the program. They just happened to 
find out about it, word of mouth or television. 

What can we do better to do outreach and information so people 
know that these programs exist, and can take advantage of them. 

Ms. Metty-Burns. That is a great question because it’s a huge 
need to make sure we do advertise and market, actually, the pro- 
grams that we have available. We work closely with the referral 
agencies and of course they have numerous people coming in and 
they are working many cases and they do the best they can to 
make sure people have that information. 

But one of the students mentioned that the way he learned about 
the program was on a public television segment that happened to 
mention the program and then he went and sought it out and 
asked for a referral, and pursued that. 

So I think that there are some opportunities either in partnering 
up with interested employers and helping us market the program 
to the community. We’ve continued to start reaching out to the 
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community through communication resource fairs, so that we can 
also take that word out. There’s a great deal to be done on that 
and I think it’s an area where we need to collaborate in partner- 
ship to make sure we can market. 

As self-funded programs, we don’t come with a marketing budget, 
an advertising budget. So we have to be creative to go and reach 
into these communities and there’s a great deal I think more we 
could do in working with community centers, community fairs, to 
get the word out about the availability of these programs. 

Ms. Titus. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Thank you. I have chosen to have a second 
round of questions. I find this information very valuable and I’m 
going to ask that Mrs. Cook, that you take the microphone and 
have an opportunity to tell me, in your presentation you described 
how the youth councils can play a larger coordinating role in the 
WIA youth programs. I am quite concerned about the illiteracy rate 
among adults and young people who are teenagers in their 20’s 
dropping out of high school. 

So my questions to you are going to be how we can address that 
problem and as a member of my committee on education, whenever 
we’ve had Congressional hearings on literacy, both for adults and 
young people, we find that many do not know how to read. 

Would you have any suggestions on how in WIA we could have 
those extra hours that I asked you about earlier, utilizing a build- 
ing where trained teachers on reading could spend time in training 
folks to be able to read, and hopefully love to read books, to have 
their own library at home. Because if that were the case, I think 
that employers would find it easier to train this workforce. 

Ms. Cook. Chairman Hinojosa, none of this can be done in isola- 
tion. Workforce is not separate than education is not separate than 
youth development and we have to have a connected infrastructure 
that support these youth. 

So by partnering with the education system and using the build- 
ings and seeing this as a joint venture, as opposed to WIA being 
stand alone education and education funding being stand alone and 
youth services funding being stand alone, if we were to do that and 
bring them all together, we would have a connected infrastructure 
where we could expand the services within schools. Maybe part of 
it is funded with WIA, but it would be a continuation after school 
in providing those services. 

I think one of the most important things that you can do with 
the WIA reauthorization is to use this as an opportunity to create 
that infrastructure to serve the youth that’s not done in pockets in 
isolation. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Let me share with you and the audience 
that I’ve had the pleasure, even when I was in the minority for ten 
years, to travel with then Chairman Buck McKeon from California, 
and we wanted to ask folks out in China how was it that their stu- 
dents were out-performing the American students in the inter- 
national scholastic competition, academics, and we actually went 
into campuses that were feeder high schools to the colleges that 
were producing so many engineers and scientists and mathemati- 
cians and physicists and so forth. 
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The parents were invited to some of these town hall meetings 
and when I would ask those questions, some parents would take 
the microphone and they would answer parental involvement is the 
basic answer to your question. But the final say, that gentleman 
with the long white beard said if you will just remember this for- 
mula, early reading, plus writing, equals success in schools. 

Ms. Cook. Right. 

Chairman Hinojosa. So this literacy idea, I took my Congres- 
sional district a year and a half ago and we started with the Texas 
State Technical College, which is a two-year program, and they 
chose to put up the match money, because Congress paid 75 per- 
cent of the cost of the books for these one-year-olds, two-year-olds, 
three-year-olds, and we have to raise 25 percent to match the Con- 
gressional portion. They said we will raise and we will contribute 
the 25 percent, and with the Meadows Foundation, which is in 
Texas, in Dallas, they have parental training on how to read to ba- 
bies, one, two, three-year-olds and that is on-going now. 

So I’m going to say that we are going to have to think out of the 
box. Whatever we’ve done the last ten years was good, but not good 
enough. This is the 21st century, and we are going to have to take, 
as you said, partners, stakeholders, employers, employees, and the 
entities, the non-profits and others, so that we can get the folks to 
become literate with the reading and writing. 

With that I yield to the Congresswoman from Nevada, Congress- 
woman Titus. 

Ms. Titus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I so respect that 
project that you did in Texas. I would like to see us try to do some- 
thing like that here in Nevada and see if we can get some people 
to help us meet that match. And I agree with that early reading. 
I know that one thing that works is all day kindergarten. The ear- 
lier you start, the better you do, and the likelier you are to finish, 
and I absolutely believe that. 

I’d just like to ask maybe a general question that anybody can 
answer, is that the workforce investment boards that have existed 
in the past are made up largely of business, or majority of busi- 
ness. And yet the problem we have is getting business more en- 
gaged, more willing to participate, more likely to hire the grad- 
uates of these programs. 

What would you do to recommend that we make this relationship 
better, in addition to perhaps those tax credits that Ms. Cook men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Brooks. I actually am engaged in hiring people and unfortu- 
nately laying people off sometimes, too, on a daily basis. And we 
choose a path to provide our workforce through labor unions. But 
the children coming out of the schools and with options to either 
go into the university system and pursue a career that requires 
that, or to go through trade programs and pursue a career that re- 
quires that, it’s what Ms. Cook said was very important, that we 
don’t live in a pocket, we don’t live in isolation, that the youth serv- 
ices, educational, whether it be higher education or the K through 
12 and trade schools and universities, we all need to be working 
together at a very early stage so we can have the qualified students 
coming out of schools, going into the universities or the trade 
schools. And there needs to be much better coordination, I think, 
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from us, the employers and organizations that represent employers 
with the university systems and with the K through 12 in this 
state and there seems to be a disconnect there. 

And I feel as a father of three children, one entering into college 
right now, it’s very difficult for a lot of kids coming out of school 
to have that path into a career, especially one that pays a living 
wage. 

Ms. Titus. May I, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hinojosa. Yes. 

Ms. Titus. Along with those statements, kind of like the same 
mind, I know that the system works layer by layer by layer. The 
money comes from Congress and it goes to the State, it goes to the 
State investment boards, then passes on to different agencies. 
Sometimes those different agencies can act as roadblocks, as op- 
posed to facilitators. 

Would we be better off looking at a program that goes directly 
to the institutions or the programs that are providing that training, 
rather than going to some kind of artificially established state 
agency, board, et cetera? 

Ms. Metty-Burns. We certainly would like to see that oppor- 
tunity incorporated into the reauthorization or the rewriting of 
WIA. Because we go out in the, with the industry and business 
constantly seeking what is it that they need. 

We have a close connection with the industry. And I would like 
to have that opportunity to build those programs around the edu- 
cational attainment and the specific skills being requested by the 
industry, as well as continue with the feedback and improvement 
cycle, rather than sometimes being locked into reporting require- 
ments or cycles that are made in general, rather then specific to 
a region, a need in the community or a specific program that’s re- 
sponding to that. 

So that is something that we see that we think would be very 
helpful, at least in having that opportunity to put forth programs 
and receive that funding directly. 

Ms. Cook. I’d also like to add that I think it’s important to have 
funding maybe go to some programs directly. However, if we are 
to move forward, we need to look at our community in a regional 
way and in a systemic way and set priorities and be able to fund 
in that way, setting priorities for population, setting priorities for 
the services that are needed, and if there’s too much direct funding 
that’s going out, then you are losing the collaborative process that 
you could have and the strategic ability to be able to address 
issues. 

So I think there’s a way to do both, but for us to be effective and 
to move forward, we need to go from that shotgun approach to 
being able to be strategic to leverage resources, too, and be 
thoughtful about how the funding and resources are used. 

Ms. Titus. Do you feel like the boards are doing that now or we 
could improve that process. 

Ms. Cook. I think the process can be improved, and it should be 
improved and Congress should encourage collaboration to improve 
the process. 
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Chairman Hinojosa. I yield the young lady another minute be- 
cause I believe that Mr. Patchett was trying to get your attention 
and I’ll give you another minute to finish up. 

Ms. Titus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Patchett. Thank you very much. I think that this is kind 
of the crux of the issue, this question really addresses this. We’ve 
got to find a way to get, I’m thinking more high school kids, kids 
with disabilities, but kids in general into real work experience and 
into real work and therefore the real work, I think we all remem- 
ber jobs we had when we were younger that led to other jobs and 
other jobs and so forth. 

Right now that’s not happening. I don’t see that happening. I 
don’t see that those who have the potential to provide internships 
or provide early jobs are being connected with sufficiently to give, 
in the case of what I have been talking about, kids with disabil- 
ities, but it could be all kids. As a father of six children, I’m aware 
of a lot of issues. 

So I think that would be very beneficial if we could do that, and 
actually look more at those who provide the direct service to really 
create a system that would be able to focus more on kids having 
positive experiences at the youngest age possible. 

Ms. Titus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hinojosa. This has been very interesting and as I 
prepare to make concluding remarks and go into adjournment, I 
wish to take this opportunity as the Chairman of this hearing to 
thank Dr. Lesley DiMare of Nevada State. She is the Provost. We 
thank you for hosting us here on your campus. 

I also would like to thank Spencer Stewart, Associate Vice Presi- 
dent, for setting up the facilities so that we could have this large 
participation and large audience. Also I would like to thank Dr. 
Rho Hudson, Dina’s sister, who made initial requests for the ar- 
rangements of this facility. 

And finally, I’d like to thank those who came from Washington 
on my staff, Mr. Ricardo Martinez, on my left, Paulette Acevedo, 
and Jim Rath, who is a Fellow working in my office on math and 
science projects which are of great interest to my Congressional 
district. 

I thank all of you for helping us have such a successful public 
hearing, field hearing here in Nevada. 

Once again, I would like to thank the witnesses and the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for a very informative session. 

As previously ordered, members will have 14 days to submit ad- 
ditional materials for the hearing record. If any member wishes to 
submit follow-up questions in writing to the witnesses, you should 
coordinate with the staff within the requisite time. 

Without objection this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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